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PRELIMINARY DIRECTIONS. 



7^ poetical parts of this little volume which 
record particular occurrences and inventions, 
and are illustrative of the figures of speech, are 
intended to be committed to memory, and often 
repeat^ separately, collectively, and promis- 
cuously ; the " Golden Opinions ** to he used 
as dictation and parsing exercises; and the rest 
to be read in classes, with examination questions 
on each lesson, agreeably to the interrogatory 
method of instruction, until the principal facts 
be thoroughly understood an d remembered. 



ERRATUA^^r. 
Page 32, line 9,— for **cour8es/' read "coursers." 
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THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THE BIBLE. 



" Search the Scri]ptiures."— First, 
says the pious and learned Scard, 
they are most worthy of your peru- 
sal, on account of their intense 
devotion, magnificent pathos, and 
sublime energy * Hebrew poetry 
is ever simple and chaste, as it is 
found in the Bible. Sonie of the 
songs of triumph of the Children 
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of Israel when led by Moses, — the 
prophetic blessing of Jacob when 
dying,— find the song of victory of 
Deborah and Barak, are specimens 
which merely as poetical composi- 
tions, will vie with any of the odes 
of Pindar or of Horace, those princes 
of profane lyrip poetry. 

T|^ prophet ](saia}^ is peeiiU^ly 
remarkable on account of the mag- 
nificence of his ideas, the splendour 
of hi^ imagery, thebeauty of his lan- 
guage* The minor prophets have 
likewise each his particular beau- 
ties. What can equal the interest- 
ing uarratiou of the conduct of Jo- 
seph and his brethi^p ? In the New 
Testament also, how affectingly 
simple is the narrative 1 How in- 
fitrocting are the parables ! The 
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f^ixiigal Son-^he Pharisee and 
Publican — the good Samaritan — 
are models of lids kind ; while the 
touching interest that is esdted at 
the bier of the widow's son, atid at 
the grave of Lazarus, cannot be 
equalled* 

Stv Paulas eloquent orations ttnd 
admirable epistles all claim your 
attention^ and will afibrd ample 
pleasure in thepmisal, ^ren merely 
as ai^mentatiye pieces. But the 
Scriptures must claim your r^afd 
because they hare Truths Et&itNAL 
TRUTH, for their basis ; because the 
subjects upon which they treiit are 
the moBt interesting^ the mi^st im- 
portant, the most awful that can 
occupy the mind of man^ The ficti- 
tious colouring of trs^edy, the false 
b2 
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and fancied joys of comedy, the 
fanciful ideas of profane poetry, 
the highly wrought scenes of imagi- 
nary narrative, may please the taste ; 
but the Bible speaks to the hearty 
and comes home to every breast. 
But in describing the excellence 
of the Bible, the composition of the 
Psalms requires peculiar * notice ; 
and here we cannot do better than 
use the words of Bishojp Home, in 
the preface to his excellent com- 
mentary. 

/ /SThis little volmne," says he, 
'' like the paradise of Eden, affords 
in perfection, though in miniature, 
every thing thatgroweth elsewhere; 
every tree, that is pleasing to the 
sight and good for food ; and above 
all, what was there lost is. here re- 
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Stored, — the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden . The fairest produc- 
tions of human art, after a few pe- 
rusals, like gathered flowers, wither 
in our hands and lose their fra- 
grancy; but these unfading plants 
of Paradise become, as we are ac- 
customed to them, still more and 
more beautiful. 

Every Psalm improved infinitely 
upon my acquaintance with it; and 
no one gave me uneasiness but the 
last, for then I grieved that my 
work was done. Happier hours 
than those which have been spent 
in these meditations on the Songs 
of Zion, I never expect to see in 
this world. Very pleasantly did 
they pass, and moved swiftly and 
smoothly along, for when thus en- 
b3 
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gaged I counted no tiffle. Tliey 
are gonei» but hare left a relish and 
a fragrance upon the mind, and 
the temembralibe of them is fiweet." 
The siiniles of Scripture are gene- 
rally 6o el^ant and appropriate, 
that modern poetry is often glad to 
borrow some of itsfintetexpressions 
and sentiments from the page of 
Holy Writ. Thomson, in his beau- 
tiful poem of the Seasons, thus apos- 
trophises "the Almighty Father:"^ 

•* • In ^nter awfol Thotj ! with clonds and storms 
Ardtitid tUee throwii, tempest o'er tempest rcfll'd 
Majestic darkness! on the whirlwind's ir'mg 
Riding sublime ! '* 

In the writings of Pope, too, we 
meet with a similar passage : — 

** Not God alone m the still cahn we fiidd. 
He momits the storm and rides «|ion the wind." 



•44 
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And again, Addison : — 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs &e storm.^ 



Montgomery also, in his poem 
^*TheOnmipresence of the Deity:" 

*' To him who wings the stottn sad widks tin 
wind !" 

And to what dp these quotations 
owe their chief beauty, think you, 
but to their clo^e imitation of those 
sublime passages iii the Psalms 
and in Isaiah : — 

^^ He rode upon a cherub and 
did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the 
wings of thfe tdnd.-^Hte maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and walk- 
^h upon the wings of the wind. — 
He hath his way in the whirlwind 
and in the storm, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet." 



i 
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And again. — One of Pope's most 
admired productions is confessedly 
''composed of several passages 
from the Prophet Isaiah/' and not 
only retains the images, but the 
diction also of the inspired volmne. 

"The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold. 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! 
He irom thick films shall porge the yisnal ray. 
And on the sightless eycrballs pour the day. 
'Tis he th' obstructed paths of sound shall dear. 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear ; 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch for^o. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 
Seeks freshest pastures, and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lamb he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from lus hand, and in his bosom warms. 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage. 
The promised Fatbu of the friture age l" 
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Are not these convincing in- 
stances then, of the many flowers 
and graces which may be gathered 
firom the Book of Life ? My youth- 
ful reader, have you thought that 
every thing which is contained in 
the sacred volume is tedious and 
disgusting ? And wUl you think 
so still? What narrative can in- 
terest us more as human beings, 
than the record of the origin of 
things? What history can more 
deeply affect us as Christians, than 
that of our blessed Saviour's life; — 
of Him who suffered death upon 
the cross for our redemption? Does 
your young mind delight in beau- 
tiAil descriptions of nature as she 
passes on firom season to season ? 
What can exceed the beauty of the 
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following one^takenfromthe second 
chapter of the Song of Solomon : — 

'' Lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone ; the flowel^ ap- 
pear upon the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The fig tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good smell." 

Do you love to collect from his- 
tory the strongest and most sheet- 
ing instances of enduring attach- 
ment, where can you find any more 
touching and pathetic than the 
friendship of Naomi and Ruth — 
the love of Jesus for Lazarus — and 
thatfaithfiil follower to whom in his 
dying moments he commended his 
mother, ^* and from that hour that 
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difliciple took her to his own home/' 
Is mblimity your search, in ad- 
dition to the passages previously 
quoted) where ean you find a speci- 
men superior to the following : — ^^ I 
saw a great white throne, and him 
that S¥tt on it, fix^m whose face the 
earth and the heavens fled away, 
and there was found no place for 
them." 

Has the tenific the only charm 
for your imaginations, — " Behold ! 
a Pale Horsb! and his name that 
sat on him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him. And power 
was given unto them over the 
fourth part of the earth, to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and 
with death, and with the beasts 
of the earth." 
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To these indisputable evidences 
of interest, beauty, and unequalled 
sublimity, a thousand others from 
the same hallowed source might be 
easily added ; but to peruse « the 
Bible on account of the beauty or 
grandeur of the composition, is of 
small importance compared with 
the study of it as a rule of life and 
conduct. 

The rule of life to be found in 
the Scriptures is the best that can 
be discovered, both for our tempo- 
ral and eternal happiness. 

IntheOldTestamentythe punish- 
ment of the world by the flood for 
its iniquity — ^the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah— the destruction of Pha- 
roah — and of the idolatrous nations 
of Canaan — the prosperity of the 
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good kings of Israel — the punish- 
ment of the wicked monarchs : all 
these are warnings and beacons to 
us " to flee from the wrath to come." 

In the Proverbs, what lessons of 
wisdom, — ^what a store-house of ex- 
perience ! And in the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ we may obtain every prin- 
ciple whereby our moral conduct 
should be r^ulated. 

Do we wish to know our duty to 
God? This book will tell us, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength." Do we wish 
to know how we are to act towards 
our fellow creatures ? We are told 
** to love our neighbour as our- 
selves." Are we in doubt how to act 
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in any ca»e of difficultby ? *^ What- 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto yoUy do also unto them ; for 
this is the law and the prophets;" 
Are you at a loss how to act in case 
of provocation ? The Bible will tell 
you to foi^ve even if your brother 
should sin against you seventy 
times seven. " Search the Scrip- 
tures," then.— They are a mine in 
which you may dig for ever, and 
still discover rich, and precious, 
and sterling ore ! With " the Scrip- 
tures" we have a rule of life, and 
themean8of8alTation;awayto 
live and a way to die; we have a 
helper in adversity, a moderator 
in prosperity, a guide in youth, a 
monitor in manhood, a refuge in 
old age ! 
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PRAYER. 



Prayer is the offering up of our 
desires to God, for things lawful 
and needfiil, with an humble con- 
fidence to obtain them through the 
mediation of Christ. And Common 
Prayer is founded upon our Savi- 
our's promise, that if two shall 
agree on earth, as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask in his 
name, it shall be done for them of 
his Father which is in Heaven . 
c2 
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Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear. 
The upward glancing of the eye. 

When none bat God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech. 

That infiant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath. 
The Christian's native air ; 

His watchword at the gates of Death, 
He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 
Retmrning from hb ways ; 

Whik Angels, in their soi^ rqoice. 
And say " Behold he jnuys ! " 

O Thou ! by whom we come to God, 
The life, the Truth, the Way ; 

The path of Prayer thyself hast trod. 
Lord! teach us how to pray. 

MONTGOMBmr. 
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ON THE 
CHARACTERS OP LANGUAGE. 



In ancient times '* the charac^ 
ters of language " were engraven 
upon stones, buildings, and rocki^. 
Thus the law which was given from 
Mount Sinai, was inscribed upon 
two tables of stone ; and in the time 
of Job it was customary to write 
upon rocks. 

On the Arabian, as well as on 
the Egyptian mountains, various 

• c3 
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inscriptions are seen ; but as they 
cannot now be deciphered, we know 
not whether they relate to civil 
transactions, whether they relate 
to sepulchral records, or whether 
they be only the temporary and ca- 
sual effusions of the wayfarinj^ man. 
In the line of improvement, we find 
plates of lead or brass made use of 
instead of stone ; then linen or ta- 
bles covered with wax, so that wiiat 
was written could easily be idteced 
orexpunged. A iSi^/fi^, or iron pen, 
was employied in writing; 9^d as 
the corrections upon the wax or 
soft materials were made with , the 
broad end of the iron instmment, 
so, often to turn the Stylus, was a 
loode of expression anK)ng the 
Romans, for directing an author 
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often to correct,: and frequently to 
write again, those pieces of com- 
position, which he was resolved to 
publish. 

Thus too, fixMut the Styhs^ or iron 
pen, employed in writing, the word 
style is applied to the manner in 
which a person expresses himself, 
in communimling his sentiments. 
In certain stages of society, pastoral 
notes and vex^^s were inscribed on 
the leaves of trees; but the rind, or 
inner part of the bark, was more 
especially made use of in writing ; 
hence the Latin TTord Uber, which 
means the bark of a tree, was at 
length employed to signify a book ; 
and such is also the Greek noun 
BiMos^ £rom which our canon of 
scripture is denominated the Bible. 
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Till after the time of the prophet 
Mahommed, writing was in a very 
imperfect state in Arabia ; and in 
the rude condition of that ootrntry^ 
sentiments and couplets were in- 
scribed upon the scapuUe^ or should 
der blades. 

In the Egyptian prc^ess of im- 
provementSy the Papyrus^ which 
grew in the marshes of the Delta, 
was applied to the purposes of wri- 
ting, instead of the more inconve- 
nient materials which have already 
been mentioned. Two or nu»re 
coats of the rind, beii]^ moistened 
or pressed together, were formed 
into sheets of a convenient size, 
and devoted to the purposes of li- 
terary pursuits.* When a king of 

* Some say ibey wiefe made of the pith. 
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Peigamus, and one of the Ptole- 
mies were vying with each other, 
in forming a library and encou- 
raging learning, the j^yptian king 
refused to supply the Grecian 
prince with the quantity of Pdpy- 
rus which his wants demanded. 
We shall not ascribe this conduct 
of Ptolemy to the influence of any 
ungenerous principle; for the scar- 
city of the materials, or the confined 
nature of the manufacture in Egypt, 
might afford no greater a supply 
than was necessary for the demands 
of the museum at Alexandria. 

But the refusal on the part of the 
Egyptian king was productive of 
benefit to the interests of science ; 
for Eumenes, the prince of Perga- 
mus, brought into use, in Greece, 
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skins of animals, prepared to an- 
swer the purpose of writing ; and 
thus a more lasting and valuable 
material was easily provided for 
books and records of importance. 
Folr more common and less du- 
rable purposes, a substance was at 
length prepared from the pulp of 
cotton, silk, or linen; and vellum, 
as well as parchment was reserved 
for deeds which required durable 
materials. In reference to' the 
Papyrus of Egypt, the newly- 
invented manufacture was denomi- 
nated Paper; and thus the facilities 
of multiplying writing being in- 
creased, a rapid progress of im- 
provement ensued, till the art of 
writing and printing has adorned 
the age in which we live, and made 
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the avenues of science both easy 
and delightful. In writing upon 
soft substances, reeds with ink were 
employed instead of the stylus ; and 
even in these respects very impor- 
tant improvements have followed, 
which produce expedition as well 
as beauty. Ancient writings when 
finished, were wrapt up in a roll 
on a cylinder or staff; and in allu- 
sion to that old and superseded 
pr^tice, books, though now made 
in a different form, are still deno^ 
minated Volumes. 



See Wilson's <* History of Egypt' 
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Frinliiig arose and shed its learned light, 
About the year Foiurteen and Forty Eight. 
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THE FIRST PRINTER. 




Haarlem had the singular hon- 
our of producing the first Printer ; 
and on one side of the market place 
appears the statue of Lawrence 
KosTER, the original inventor of the 
art . According to the history of the 
case, he is represented leaning with 
one arm upon the stump of a tree 
which had received the initials of a 
former visitor. The sap oozing from 
the incision made an imprint on 
Roster's coat, of which at the time 
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he was not aware; but it afterwards 
suggested the idea of obtaining li- 
teral impressions from engravings 
on wooden blocks ; and hence origi- 
nated the art of Printing, which has 
so essentially contributed to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. It was also 
a very powerful assistant to the 
great woric of the Reformation, 
which took place about fifty years 
after the time of Koster, — wooden 
blocks haying been exchanged for 
metal typieB. William Caxton 
was the first Printer in England. 
He introduced and practised the 
art about the year 1474. 



1517. 

The Rbformation shone where clouds had been, 
III the Eighth Hany s ^gnn-Fiftefdn, Seventeen. 
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TO THE SUN. 

(From Oflsian.) 



O Thou ! that rollest above, 
round as the shield of my fathers 1 
Whence are thy beams, O Sun? 
Thy everlastinglight? Thoucomest 
forth in thy awful beauty, and the 
stars hide themselves in the sky ; 
the moon, cold and pale, sinks in 
the western wave : but thou thy- 
self movest along ; who can be a 
companion of thy course? The oaks 
of the mountains fall : the moun- 
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tains themselves decay with years; 
the ocean shrinks and grows again : 
the moon herself is lost in heaven, 
but thou art for ever the same ; re- 
joicing in the brightness of thy 
course. 

When the world id dark with 
tempests; when thunder rolls, and 
lightning flies ; thou lookest in thy 
beauty firom the clouds, and laugh- 
est at the storm. But to Ossian 
thou lookest in vain ; for he beholds 
thy beams no more ; whether thy 
yellow hair flows on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the 
gate» of the west. But thou art 
periiaps like me, for a deadon, and 
thy years will have an end. Thou 
shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless 
of the voice of the morning. Exult 
d2 
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then^ O Sun J in the i^trength of thy 
youth ! Age is dark and unloY^y ; 
it is like the glmunering light of the 
moon, ' when it shines throi^h boo^ 
ken clouds, and the mist is on the 
hills ; the blast of the north is on 
the plain, the traveller shrinks in 
the midst of his journey . 



.u 
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The Sun is a sphdidal bddj^; It is (hie 
i souxae of light and heat 



kOet. 
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. Its distance from tbs esrth, • ^(^OOO^OQO . 
Its diameter, .i.. ^ .. . ,;,380^l<^9,\ ,, 
And it exceeds the earth in bulk X,377>6i3 times! 
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»ji, n<s|A NlfiHTSCBNEi- .. "i : 

LileraUy fnnslatod frott Hantf's Uiiid, bk. 8, ▼. SS«>.4fk 

J. : _: • ••' .* *■. :. •:« ;;= ■ ):■. 

'Bdt the Trojans, ' greatly felateld; 
sat all night in battle array ^"&iid 
many fires burned for them. As 
when in heaven the beauteous stars 
are seen round the bright moon, 
when the air is breathless, and all 
beacons and lofty summits and fo- 
rests appear; but in heaven the 
boundless ether is opened, and all 
the stars are seen, and the shep- 
herd is delighted in his mind ; so 
n 3 
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numerous, between the ships ani 
the streams of the Xanthus, ap 
peared the fires of the Trojane 
burning them in firont of Ilium, i 
thousand fires burned upon th 
plain, and beside each sat fift; 
men by the light of the blazing fin 
And the horses, eating white bai 
ley and oats, standing beside thei 
chariots, awaited the fair-thron€ 
morning. 
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THE SAME. 

(SflBdered into iretw hf Pope.) 



Tbe troops exulting sat in order round. 
And beaming fires iUnmin'd aU the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's dear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a doud o'ercasts the solemn soene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roU, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Tlien shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious s¥rains, rqoidng in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
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So many flames before proud Dion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reflectionB of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls* and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles ue ^tttky hbihrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er. 1}ie £eld. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 
Whose umber'd arms, by fits, thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the courses o'er their heaps of com. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 






{ .• 



The Moon is a cireular bod^« * : 

The light from the full moon is 300,000 tim^s 
less intaise than that of the sun. 

Her distance from the earth about 240,000.. 
Her diameter, 2,144 



' • I < • 1 
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t 

.^GNITUDE OF THE EARTH. 

'' I ' I . . i 



I ^ 






^ Tile immense quantitydf matter 
contained in the universe, preitehts 
a most striking display of Almij^hty 
Power. •••■• ' ^' 

"'In lendeavouring to form a defi- 
nite notion on this subject, the mind 
iS' bewildered in its conceptions, 
and is at > a loss where ' to begin, t)r 
where to end its excursions. • 

In order to form something ap- 
proaching to a well defined idea, 
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we must pursue a train of thought 
commencing with those magnitudes 
which the mind can easily grasp, 
proceeding through all the inter- 
mediate gradations of magnitude, 
and fixing the attention on eriery 
portion of the chain, till we arrive 
at the object or mi^nitude of which 
we wish to form a conception. We 
Qiust endeayouTi in the first place, 
tQ.fytm an idea of the bulk of the 
wprl4 . in which we dwell ; which, 
though only a point in comparison 
of the whole mateHai universe, is, 
iu reality, a most astcmishing mag- 
nitude, . which the mind ^^annot 
grasp; ivithout a laborious effort. 
We can form some definite idea of 
those protuberant masses we de- 
nominate hilbf which rise above 
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the surface of our plains ; but were 
we transported to the mountainous 
scenery of Switzerland, to the stu- 
pendous range of the Andes in 
South America, or to the Himalayan 
mountains m India, where masses 
of earth and rocks, in every variety 
of shape, extend several hundreds 
of miles in different directions, and 
rear their projecting summits be- 
yond the region of the douds,-r-^we 
should find some difficulty in form^ 
ing an adequate conception of the 
objects of our contemplation. 

For, to use the words of one who 
had been a spectator of such scenes, 
^f Amidst those,trackless r^ons of 
intense silence and solitude, we 
cannot contemplate, but with feeU 
ings of awe and admiration, the 
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enormous masses of vari^atedmafe- 
tcF whieh lie around, beneath, and 
above«usv^: 

The mind labours, as it were, to 
form a definite idea of those objects 
of oppressive grandeur, and feels 
unable to grasp Uie august objects 
which compose the surrounding 
scene." But what are all these 
mountainous masses, however vari- 
egated andsublime, when compared 
with the bulk of the whole earth? 
Were they hurled from their bases, 
and precipitated into the vast J^a* 
cific Ocean, they would all disap- 
pear in a moment, except perhaps 
a few projecting tops, which, like 
a number of small islands, might 
be seen rising a few fathoms above 
the surface of the waters. 
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Hie Earth is a globe, whose 
diameter is nearly 8,000 miles, and 
its circmnference about 25,000, 
and, consequently, its surface con- 
tains nearly 200,000,000 of square 
miles, — a magnitude too great for 
the mind to take in at one concep- 
tion. In order to f<Mrm a tolerable 
idea of the whole, we must endea- 
vour to take a leisurely survey of 
its diflFerent parts. Were we to 
take our station on the top of a 
mountain of a moderate size, and 
survey the surrounding landscape, 
we should perceive an extent of 
view stretching 40 miles in every 
direction, forming a circle 80 miles 
in diameter, and 250 in circumfer- 
ence, and comprehending an area 
t)f 5,000 square miles. In such a 
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situation, the terrestrial scene a- 
round and beneath us, consisting of 
hills and plains, towns and villages, 
rivers and lakes, — ^woidd form one 
of the largest objects which the eye, 
or even the imagination, can stea- 
dily grasp at one time. But such 
an object, grand and extensive as 
it is, forms no more than the forty 
thousandth part of the " great globe 
itself:" so that before we can ac- 
quire an adequate conception of 
the magnitude of our own world, 
we must conceive 40,000landscapes 
of a similar extent to pass in review 
before us ; and were a scene, of the 
magnitude now stated, to pass be- 
fore us every hour, till all the di- 
versified scenery of the earth were 
brought under our view, and ^re 
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12 hours a day allotted for the ob- 
servation, it would require 9 years 
and 48 days before the whole sur- 
face of the globe coidd be contem- 
plated, even in this general and 
rapid manner. 

But, such a variety of successive 
landscapes passing before the eye, 
even although it were possible to be 
realized, would convey only a very 
vague and imperfect conception of 
the scenery of our world ; for ob- 
jects at the distance of forty miles 
cannot be distinctly perceived; the 
only view which would be satisfac- 
tory, would be that which is compre- 
hended within the range of three 
or four miles from the spectator. 

Again.— It has been already 

stated that the surface of the earth 

£ 2 
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contains nearly .200,000,000 oi 
square miles. Now were a person 
to set out on a minute survey of the 
terraqueous globe, and to travel tilt 
he passed along every square mile 
on its surface, and to continue his 
route without intermission, at the 
rate of 30 miles every day, it would 
require 18,264 years before he 
could finish his tour, and complete 
the survey of ^^ this huge rotundity 
on which we tread :^' so that had he 
commenced his excursion on the 
day inwhichAdam was created, and 
continued it to the present hour, 
he would not have accomplished 
one third part of this vast tour. 

In estimating the size and ex- 
tent of the earth, we ought also to 
take into consideration the vast 
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variety of objects with which it is 
diversified, and the numerous ani- 
mated beings with which it is 
stored ; the great divisions of land 
and water, the continents, seas, 
and islands, into which it is distri- 
buted ; the lofty ranges of moun- 
tains which rear their heads to the 
clouds; the unfathomable abysses 
of the ocean ; its vast subterraneous 
caverns, and burning mountains ; 
and the lakes, rivers, and stately 
forests with which it is so magni- 
ficently adorned: the many mil- 
lions of animals of every size and 
form, from the elephant to the mite, 
which traverse its surface ; the nu- 
merous tribes of fishes, from the 
enormous whale to the diminutive 
shrimp which ** play '' in the mighty 

£ 3 
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with the largest artificial globe. 
Were the earth a hollow sphere, 
surrounded merely with an exter- 
nal shell of earth and water ten 
miles thick, its internal cavity 
would be sufficient to contain a 
quantity of materials (me hundred 
and thirty three times greater than 
the whole mass of continents, is- 
lands, and oceans on its surface, 
and the foundations on which they 
are supported. We have the 
strongest reasons, however, to con- 
clude that the earth, in its general 
structure, is one solid mass, from 
the surfSeu^e to the centre, except- 
ing, perhaps, a few caverns scat- 
tered here and there, amidst its 
subterraneous recesses; and that 
its density gradually increases firom 
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its surface to its central r^ons. 
What an enormous mass of mate- 
rials, then, is comprehended within 
the limits of that globe on which we 
tread ! The mind labours, as it 
were, to comprehend the mighty 
idea, and after all its exertions feels 
itself unable to take in so astonish- 
ing a magnitude at one comprehen- 
sive grasp. How great must be the 
power of that Being who conmiand- 
ed it to spring from nothing into 
existence, who "measures the ocean 
in the hollow of his hand, who 
weigheth the mountains in scales, 
and hangeth the earth on nothing!" 

See Dick.'! Chxistiaa Philosopher. 



1492. 
O'er bNbw World Columbus cast hia vv«^ > 
A glorious sight! in ¥o\iitBea'^\nsX:^A:^^« 
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"GOLDEN OPINIONS" 
AND NOBLE PARAGRAPHS, 

CULLED 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Piety is the rule and measure of 
all other virtues. 



He that does good to another 
man, does good also to himself; 
not only in the consequence, but 
even in the very act of doing it : 
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for the consciousness of well-doing 
is an ample reward. 



He that makes himself famous 
by his eloquence, justice, or arms, 
illustrates his extraction, let it be 
never so mean, and gives inestima- 
ble reputation to his parents. We 
should never have heard of Sophro- 
niscus but for his son Socrates ; 
nor of Aristo and Gryllus, if it had 
not been for Zenophon and Plato. 



It is not the incense, or the of- 
fering, that is acceptable to God, 
but the purity and devotion of the 
worshipper. 
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A Certain Pythagorean contract- 
ed with a cobbler for a pair of shoes^ 
and some three or four days after, 
going to pay him his money, the 
shop was shut up ; and when he 
had knocked a great while at the 
door, " Friend, (said one,) you 
may hammer your heart 6ut there, 
for the man that you look for is 
dead." Upon this the philosopher 
went away with his money chink- 
ing in his hand, and well enough 
content to save it ; at last his con- 
science reproached him, and upon 
reflection, "Thoi^h the man be 
dead, (says he,) to others, he is 
alive to thee ; pay him what thou 
owest him :" — so he went back 
presently, and thrust the money 
into the shop through the chink of 
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the door. Whatever we owe, it is 
our part to find where to pay it : 
and to do it without asking too; 
for whether the creditor be good 
or bad, the debt is still the same. 



There is no profession in which 
a man may not be vhtuous and re- 
spected; the fault lies not in the 
state of life, it depends on the 
manner of acting. 



There is no feeling more opposed 
to happiness, more lacerating to 
the human mind, than the con- 
sciousness of having drawn on our- 
selves the disapprobation of our 
fellow mortals. There is wo ^ew- 
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sation more in unison with delight, 
more congenial to our nature, than 
their approving voice. 



To praise good men is but to 
shew a light of direction, as out of 
a watch-tower, to posterity. 



* * * tliat man is truly noble. 
And he may justly call that Worth his own. 
Which his deserts have purchas'd. 



Virtue and Truth are insepara- 
ble, and take their flight together. 
A mind devoid of Truth is a fright- 
ful wreck ; it is like a great city 
in ruins, whose mouldering towers 
just bring to the imagination the 
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mirth and life that once were there, 
and are now no more. 



To light up the face of distress 
into gladness, and to pour the 
balm of comfort into the wounded 
mind, is the truest felicity the hu- 
man heart is capable of feeling. 



True Religion does not consist 
in cunningly devised fables, in 
authority, dominion, or pomp ; 
but in spirit and in truth, in sim- 
plicity and social virtue, in a filial 
love and reverence ; not in a servile 
dread and terror of the Divinity. 



f2 I 
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A RAPID 
SKETCH OF A DAY IN MADRID. 



I wake ; — ^it is now four o'clock 
in the morning ! The whole broad 
street of Alcala is spread before 
me like an immense square. — 
Churches, — Palaces, — and Con- 
vents : — at the farther end are the 
shady walks of the Prado, — a 
grand, sublime sight, which can- 
not be described. 

The matin bell announces the 
early mass: — the streets become 
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more animated. Veiled women in 
black and men inlongbrown cloaks 
are passing along. The doors 
of all the balconies are thrown 
open, and water is sprinkled be- 
fore every house. 

Now the goat-keepers with their 
little herds enter the gates, crying 
"Milk! Milk! Goat's Milk! 
Fresh and warm ! Who will have 
any ?" There I see market women 
pass by with asses loaded with ve- 
getables, — bakers with bread in 
carts which are made of Spanish 
reed, — water carriers and porters 
hastening to conmience their day's 
work, while, with a hoarse voice, 
two pompous-looking Alguazils — 
constables — proclaim the thefts 
committed on the previous w\^a^- 
f3 
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By degrees, all the warehouses, 
shops, and booths, are opened. 
The publicans expose their wine 
cups ; — the chocolate women get 
their pots ready ;— the water car- 
riers begin to deafen me with their 
cries of " Water ! Fresh water ! 
Fresh from the fountain ! Who 
drinks, gentlemen? Who drinks?" 
And the hackney-coach, and 
hackney-chaise drivers, with the 
persons who let mules for hire, 
take their usual stands. 

Soon the whole street resounds 
with the various cries of number- 
less criers. 

"Cod, white cod!" 

* * Onions ! Onions from Gallicia ! ' ' 

"Walnuts! Walnuts, from Biscay!" 
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I "Oranges! Oranges, from Murcia!' 

i "Hard smoked sausages, fron 

I Estramadura !" 

" Sweet citrons ! Sweet citrons !" 

"Barley water!" 

" Ice water I Ice water !" 

"A new journal! A new journal !' 

"A new gazette!" 

"Watermelons!'^ 

" Long Malaga raisins !** 

" Olives ! Olives, from Seville ! " 

^ " Milk ! Rolls ! Milk, rolls, fresi 

and hot!" 

* ' Grapes I Grapes ! ' ' 

"Figs! New figs!" 

" Pomegranates ! Pomegranate 

from Valencia!" 
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There, too, are the lime-sellers, 
sitting on their bags, dozing, or 
singing songs, and waiting for pur- 
chasers ; whilst their donkeys, co- 
vered with lime-dust, are lying as 
quiet as the stones beneath them, 
or standing upon three legs with 
heads down and pensive. 

It strikes ten; — ^the guards are 
mounted. — ^What delightful strains 
of music are heard ! — What a clat- 
ter of advancing hoofs I — There is 
to be a review on the Prado. — 
Yonder comes a regiment of Lan- 
cers of the Royal Guard ; a beau- 
tiful and well-mounted corps, in 
Polish uniforms. Each bears a 
lance, decorated with a red and 
white pennon. Next follows a 
band of about thirty musicians. 
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Even the ardor of the horses seems 
lulled by the " concord of sweet 
sounds/' The music changes to a 
full burst of martial melody, and 
away they go at a gallop ! 

Close behind comes a raiment 
of Cuirassiers, mounted chiefly on 
powerful steeds with long sweeping 
tails, and manes parted in the 
middle, and flowing on both sides, 
the whole width of the neck. The 
men are stout fine-looking fellows, 
encased in long jack boots, with 
Grecian helmets and cuirasses of 
steel, on the front of which are 
gilded images of the sun. What 
a brave show ! The sun shines 
full upon them, and my eyes can 
scarcely bear the glitter. — So much 
for the " pride, pomp, andcvt^xMsv- 
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Stance of glorious war!" But I 
must now find my way back. 
Hark ! — ^AU the bells are set ringing 
— all the streets are strewed with 
rock roses — all the balconies deco- 
rated with rich tapestry — altars 
are erected on every square, un- 
der canopies of state. A solemn 
procession is advancing from the 
church of Santa Maria. 

What swarms of Priests ! What 
crowds of people ! The gay and 
the gloomy — ^the sick and healthy 
— rich and poor — ^high and low- 
young and old — all are in motion. 
What banners — censers — trumpets 
and kettle drums! What paper 
images of saints in robes of gold 
brocade ! On they come ! Flowers 
and sweetmeats descend in showers 
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from windows, roofs, and steeples ! 
At length the scene is over, and 
the clock proclaims noonday ! We 
return through the square of the 
Puerta del Sol, or Grate of the Sun. 
Here the exchange is every day 
held, and the trader comes to talk 
of his affairs. Hither the idle thief, 
wrapped in his dingy cloak, comes 
with " stealthy pace " to plan with 
a comrade future crimes. Look! 
Look ! What flocks of sheep, and 
droves of swine, are going to the 
shambles ! What a number of 
mules and asses is constantly pas- 
sing! Someladenwithstraw— some 
with charcoal — and some with dead 
kids hooked by the legs. On the 
very end of the last beast of each 
row is a rough clad fellow, who 
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keeps singing out * * Straw ! Straw ! 

Coals ! Kids !" Bless me ! I 

have stumbled against the basket 
of an old orange woman! How 
her tongue runs I She is giving 
me a pretty good specimen of her 
skill in scolding! — The lotteries 
are open, I see, and the poor half- 
starved writers are all "conceit 
and bustle!" 

One o'clock ! We are called to 
dinner ; — a great deal of safiron — 
many love-apples — plenty of oil 
and pimento ! But then, wine 
from La M ancha, old Xeres, and 
Malaga ! What a nice thing is 
Spanish cookery ! 

The Siesta ! The Siesta, or after- 
noon nap ! A deep silence is in 
all the streets ; the window* shut- 
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ters are put up, or the curtains let 
down: even the most industrious 
porter stretches his length on his 
mat, and falls asleep at the foun- 
tain with his pitcher behind him. 

It is four o'clock ! Up I Up ! — 
and away to the bull fight — ^to the 
canal — or the Prado I All is gaiety 
and merriment ! There they go ! 
One equipage after another, one 
chaise after another, — full speed 
to those places of diversion ! The 
streets are again crowded, and the 
water carriers and orange women 
are as busy as bees. 

How swiftly and merrily the 
day has passed ! The dusky shades 
of evening are closing around ! 
The bells ring, and every Spaniard 
says the prayer of salutation to the 

4 
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Virgin. Now all hasten to the 
Tertulias, or evening visits, and 
the theatres ; the rattling of car- 
riages resounds in every street. 
The lamps before the houses, or 
the images of the Virgin, are al- 
ready lighted: the merchants and 
dealers have illuminated their ware- 
houses and shops, and the sellers 
of wine and lemonade their stalls. 
Every where are seen rush-lights, 
paper lanthorns, and wax candles, 
on the tables of the fruit-women 
and cake-men. 

Now what a crowd again appeare 
on the square of the Gate of the 
Sun. Here is a group listening to 
the soft sounds of the guitar— there 
another, eagerly devouring the tale 
of the last murder, which a female 
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ballad singer is telling in rhyme. 
But hark ! — ^the rosary is passing ! 
— and the equipages are returning 
from the theatres. 

Night hastens on ; — the crowds 
b^n to disperse. It is midnight! 
All the streets are still and quiet, 
save where the tinkling of a soli- 
tary guitar disturbs the solemn 
silence ! — Madrid, good night ! 



Madrid is the capital of New 
Castile, and is also the metropolis 
of the Spanish Empire. It stands 
almost in the centre of Spain, and 
is the highest capital in Europe. 

Its elevation, 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

62 \ 
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» 

Latitude, 40 degrees North. 

Longitude, nearly 4 degrees 

West. 

The air of Spain is very pure. 

The summers very hot. 

The sou very fertUe. 

Productions, &c. — Hemp, flax, 
cotton, wheat, apples, pears, 
peaches, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, dates, figs, almonds, 
raisins, melons, prunes, a plant 
called alazor, useful in dying, su- 
mach, barilla, glasswort. Excellent 
wines, especially sack and sherry. 
Fine wool, and silk in abundance. 
Plenty of cattle. Various mine- 
rals and metals, particularly iron, 
which the Spaniards work to such 
perfection that the sword blades 
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of Toledo were long esteemed the 
best in the world. 

Religion, — Roman Catholic. 

Government, — Monarchical. 

Population, — about 12 mil- 
lions. 

Distance from London, — 800 
miles. 



1492. 

In Ferdinand and Isabella'^ reign 

The Moors were driven from the land of Spain. 



CrS 
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THE ORPHAN BOY. 

(ThelwalL) 



Alas r I am an Orphan Boy, 

With nought on earth to cheer my heart ; 
No fistther's love, no mother's joy. 

Nor kin, tkor ]dnd» to take my part. 
My lodging is the coldr^^-oold gromid ; 

I eat the bread of charity ; 
And, when the kiss of love goes romid. 

There is no kiss, alas I for me. 

Yet once I had a fiEither dear, 
A mother too, I wont to prize. 

With ready hand to wipe the tear. 
If ohanc'd a childish tear to rise;: 
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Bat cause of tears was rarely found ; 

For all my heart was youthfol glee ; 
And when the kiss of love went round, 

How sweet a kiss there was for me ! 



But ah ! there came a war, they say— - 

What is a war I cannot teU ; 
But drums and fifes did sweetly play« 

And loudly rang our village bell. 
In troth, it was a pretty sound, 

I thought ! — ^nor could I thence foresee 
That, when the kiss of love went round, 

There soon ^ould be no kiss for me ! 



A scarlet coat my father took. 

And sWord, as bright as bright could be ! 
And feathers that so gaily look. 

All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my little heart did bound ! 

Alas! I thought it fine to see; 
Nor dreamt that, when the kiss went roundi 

There soon should be no \d&& iot tQk&« 
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My mother sigh'd, my mother wq;>t. 

My father talkM of wealth and &me ; 
But still she wept« and sigh'd and wept. 

Till I, to see her, did the same. 
But soon the horsemen throng around. 

My father mounts with shout and glee ; 
Then gave a kiss to all around ; 

And, ah ! how sweet a kiss to me ! 



But when I found he rode so ^eu*. 
And came not home as heretofore, 

I said it was a naughty war, 
And lov'd the fife and drum no more* 

Mv mother oft in tears was drown'd — 

m 

Nor merry tale, nor song had she ; 
And when the hour of night came round. 
Sad was the kiss she gave to me ; 



At length the bell again did ring ; 

There was a victory> they said ; 
'Twas what my father said he'd bring ; 

But, ah ! it brought my father dead. 
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My moth^ ahriek'd; — her heart wbib wo; 

She daspM me to her trenUiog loiee i 
i pray that yoa may never kaow 

How wild a Idas she gams to me* 



Bat once •g«i»-4Mt «noe again 

These lipa a mother's loMet fidt; 
That once agam — ^that once again 

The tale a heart of stone would melt : 
*Twa8 when upon her deatibi-bed laid, — 

(What grief was mine that sight to see !) 
-" My child ! my childl" she feebly said. 

And gave a parting kiss to me. 



So now, I am an Orphan Boy, 

With nought below my heart to cheer ; 
No mother's love, no father's joy, 

Norkin* nor kind, to wipe the te«ff . 
My lodging is the cold— <x>ld ground ; 

I eat the bread of charity ; 
And, when the kiss of love goes romd. 

There is no kiss of love Cot mie.. 
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But I will to the grave and weep. 

Where late tfcey laid my mother tow. 
And buried her with eiffth so deep» 

All in her shroud as white as snow. 
And there Til call on her so loud. 

All underneath the church-yard tree. 
To wrap me in her snow-white shroud. 

For those cold lips are dear to me. 



1346. 

In Thirteen, Forty-six — ^war's flag unfurl'd; 
At Cressy, Cannons, first, destruction hurrd. 
But long before, though daim'd by Schwartz 

his own. 
To Moor and Arab was Gunpowder known. 

1815. 

In Eighteen, Rfteen — ^England's bann»s flew 
Unconquer'd on the Field of Waterloo ! 

1821. 

In Eighteen, Twenty-one — a lorn exile I 
Died Buonaparte on St. Helena's isle.. 
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St. Helena is a rocky island, 
about 21 miles in circumference, 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Latitude, 16^8. Longitude, 6^ W. 
and is about 1000 miles from any 
other land. It was discovered by 
John de Nuova, a Portuguese, in 
the year 1502, on the festival-day 
of St. Helena, whose name he 
therefore gave it. Helena, born at 
Colchester in Essex, was the wife 
of Constantius, and the mother of 
C!onstantine the Great. The tomb 
of Napoleon is in a romantic 
spot, near a crystal stream of water, 
and beneath some beautiful willow 
trees. . 

"Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou 
shrunk !" sh/lkspearb. 



1 

i 
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ON THE 
DIFFERENT TiOBES OF ANIMALS, 



When fby aaiasmg workB, O CrodI 

My mental eye garreya, 
** Transported witb the -view I'm lost 

In wonder, lore, and praiaeV' 



Above fifty thousand species of 
animals have been detected and 
described by naturalists, besides 
several thousands of species which 
the naked eye cannot discern, and 
which people the invisible regions 
of the waters and the air. And^ 
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as the greater part of the globe 
has never yet been thoroughly 
explored, several hundreds if not 
thousands of species, unknown 
to the scientific world, may exist 
in the depths of the ocean, and 
in the unexplored regions of the 
land. All these species differ 
from one another in colour, size, 
and shape ; in the internal struc- 
ture of their bodies, in the number 
of their sensitive organs, limbs, 
feet, joints, claws, wings, and fins; 
in their dispositions, faculties, 
movements, and modes of subsist- 
ence. They are of all sizes, from 
the mite and the gnat, up to the 
elephant and the whale; and from 
the mite downwards to those invi- 

H 
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sible animalcules* a hundred thou- 
sand of which would not equal a 
grain of sand. Some fly through 
the atmosphere, some glide through 
the waters, others traverse the solid 
land. Some walk on two, some 
on four, some on twenty, and some 
on a hundred feet. Some have 
eyes furnished with two, some with 
eight, some with a hundred, and 
some with eight thousand distinct 
transparent globes for the purposes 
of sight. 

The eyes of beetles, silk worms, 
flies, and several other kinds of 
insects, are amongst the most curi- 
ous and wonderful productions of 

* Aniiialcvlss, from the Latiii word animdlculum, 
a very small animal. Generally applied to animals too 
small to be seen without the aid of a microscope. 
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the Grod of nature. On the head 
of a fly are twolarge protuberances, 
one on each side; these form its 
organs of sight. The whole sur- 
face of these protuberances is co- 
vered with a multitude of small 
hemispheres, placed with the ut- 
most r^ularity in rows, crossing 
each other in a kind of lattice- 
work. These little hemispheres 
have each of them a minute trans- 
parent convex lens* in the middle, 
each of which has a distinct branch 
of the nerve belonging to sight 

* CoNVBx, from the Latin wofd eonvexus, rising in a 
circular fomu 

Lbns, from the Latin word lens, a bean, is properly 
a small roundish glass of the figure of a lentiU, or smaU 
flat kind of bean. The meaning however is now extended. . 
Lenses are not now necessarily glass, nor shaped like a 
bean, but may be made of other rorms, and of any tram- 
parent substance* A burning glass, spectacle glass, or 
an object glass of a telescope, is callea a /ens* KSor^ "^ 
particular coat of the eye wiikih Vi%e a. TiAijguSbym^'^nviW^ 

h2 ^ 
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ministering to it ; so that the differ- 
ent lenses may be considered as 
so many distinct eyes. 

Mr. Leuwenhoek counted six 
thousand two hundred and thirty 
six in the two eyes of a silk-worm, 
when in its fly state ; three thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty in 
each eye of a beetle; and eight 
thousand in the two eyes of a 
c(ymmcm fly. Mr. Hook reckoned 
fourteen thousand in the eyes of a 
drone fly J and in one of the eyes of a 
dragojifly there have been reckon- 
ed thirteen thousand five hundred 
of these lenses, and, consequently, 
in both eyes, twenty-seven thou- 
sand ; every one of which is capa- 
ble of forming a distinct image of 
any object, in the same manner as 
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a common convex glass; so that 
there are twenty-seven thousand 
images formed on the retina* of 
this little animal. Mr. Leuwen- 
hoek having prepared the eye of a 
fly for the purpose, placed it a lit- 
tle farther from his microscope t 
than when he would examine an 
object, so as to leave a proper 
focal distance between it and the 
lens of his microscope ; and then 
looked through both, in the man- 
ner of a TELEscopE,J at the steeple 
of a church which was 299 feet 
high, and 750 feet distant, and 
could plainly see, through every 

* Rbtina, is the Latin tenn for theinnennost coat of 
the eye, on which images of external objects are formed. 

t M1CRO8COPS, from two Greek words, signifying to 
tee small things, 

tTBLBscopB, from two Greek words, s]gQi6^vc^\o 
ie$at a distanee* 

h3 
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little lens, the whole steeple in- 
verted, though not larger than the 
point of a fine needle ; and then 
directing it to a neighbouring 
house, saw through many of theise 
little hemispheres, not only the 
front of the house, but also the 
doors and windows, and could dis- 
cern distinctly whether the win- 
dows were open or shut. So 
exquisite a piece of Divine me- 
<;hanism is beyond all human 
•comprehension ! 

CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 



1590—1610. 

The Sixteenth Century now was speeding on. 
To mingle with the flood of Ages gone ] 
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When sportive children did the hint supply. 
To draw the veil of distance from the eye ! 
Sage Galilbo toil'd with ardent hope. 
And form'd, with organ pipes, a Tblbscopb ! 
Uptum'd — ^with rapture how his bosom swell'd 
When Jupiter's /otir moons were first beheld! 
The Telescope invented — ^to the view 
The Microscope next offer'd wonders new ! 
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BOVERICK. 



This person — ^very great in very 
trifling things — ^was the first who 
made chains to yoke afleal Besides 
his chain of 200 links, with its pad- 
lock and key, all weighing together 
less than the third part of a grain ; 
this indefatigable minute artificer 
was the maker of a landau, which 
opened and shut by springs; it 
had six horses harnessed to it, a 
coachman sitting on the box, with 
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a dog between his legs, four inside 
and two outside passengers, a pos- 
tillion riding one of the fore-horses, 
and was drawn with all the ease 
and safety imaginable by a well- 
trained flea! The inventor and 
executer of this trifling machine, 
bestowed on it, probably, as much 
time as was spent by Montgolfier in 
the construction of his balloon, or 
Watt in his important improvement 
of the steam engine. It didnot, per- 
haps, cost the Marquis of Worces- 
ter more exertion to draw out his 
celebrated Century of Inventions ; 
or Newton more to write those 
learned queries which Maclaurin 
said " he could never read without 
feeling his hair stand on end with 
admiration." In the ed\vc,'^\\a\v ^S. 
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ingenious children, therefore, their 
attention should be gradually 
turned from curious trifles, to sub- 
jects of the highest value and im- 
portance ! 
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OF COACHES. 



Du Plessis shews that the name 
of Fiacre was given to hired coaches^ 
because they were first made use 
of for the convenience of pilgrims 
who went from Paris to visit the 
shrine of St. Fiaker, and because 
the inn where these coaches were 
hired was known by the sign of St. 
Fiaker. 

Hackney Coaches derive their 
appellation from the nVW"^^ ^^ 
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Hackney, which was, at the time 
of their introduction by Captain 
Bayley in 1634, so much resorted 
to for pleasure and recreation by 
the citizens of London, that num- 
bers of coaches and horses were 
constantly employed in conveying 
them thither. 

Before the modern invention of 
spring coaches, the ancient lofty 
chariots or cars were chiefly used 
in war, or on certain solemn occa- 
sions only, they being too painful 
vehicles for ordinary journeys of 
pleasure. Our Queens rode be- 
hind their Masters of Horse ; our 
Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament came up to London on 
horse-back, with their wives behind 
them. In France, in 1585, the 
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• 

celebrated M. du Thou, first Pre- 
sident of the Parliament of Paris, 
appeared in the fourth coach which 
had ever been seen in that king- 
dom. The military men used 
horses ; but those that belonged 
to the parliament, or professed the 
law, rode on mules. In M. du 
Thou's time, three brothers, all 
eminent for their honourable em- 
ployments in the law, had but one 
mule amongst them. 



1680. 

Years Fifteen, Eighty, Coachbs introduced 
By Earl of Arundel* in England used. 
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ON THE 
CUSTOM OF DRINKING HEALTHS. 



t 



The custom of drinking healths 
is very ancient. It is mentioned 
by Homer, and other writers of 
antiquity. The following ceremo- 
ny was observed in drinking to the 
health of £^ny person. The mas- 
ter of the feast poured some wine 
into a cup, and spilled a few drops 
in honour of the Gods^ whom he 
invoked in the same manner as 
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when he sacrificed to friendship. 
He then tasted the wine, drank to 
the health of his friend who was 
seated beside him, or of his guest 
who had come to see him, wishing 
him every kind of prosperity. The 
friend tofok the cup, drank, and 
passed it to his neighbour. 

Homer informs us that upon the 
arrival of a friend, some wine was 
spilled in honour of the Gods, and 
presented him to drink with a cer- 
tain formal congratulation on his 
fortunate arrival ; he was dismissed 
with the same ceremonies, that the 
Immortals might take him under 
their protection during his journey. 

The Romans in drinking to a 
person's health pronounced these 
words, " I wish healtli to ^ wi^ ^asv^ 
i2 
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yours, to me and mine !" It was 
not permitted to drink to the health 
of all who were at table. Only 
strangers and guests could drink 
to the wife of another, and this 
permission extended only to her 
relations. If any one rtse from 
a repast without the master of the 
house having drunk to his health, 
or having asked him to drink, 
he considered this neglect as an af- 
front, and thought himself degraded 
from the honours of friendship. 

The first "health" which we 
read of in English History is 
ascribed, in the words of the 
story, to the pertinent and sensi- 
ble Rowena, a beautiful daughter 
of Hengistus, General of the Sax- 
ons ; who having the Isle of Thianet 
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given to him by Vortigern, for as 
sisting him against the Picts ano 
Scots, obtained as much ground 
as he could encompass with an ox's 
hide, to build a castle ; which being 
completed, he invited Vortigem to 
supper. • After the entertainment 
Hengistus called his daughter 
Rowena, who entered with great 
dignity and magnificence, carrying 
in her hand a golden bowl, full of 
wine, out of which she drank, and 
in the Saxon language said " Be 
of health. Lord King !" To this 
Vortigem replied, "Drink health !" 
The story adds, that Vortigem, 
enamoured of Rowena's beauty, 
married her in a short time after, 
and gave her father the whole 
kingdom of Kent. 
i3 
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Drunkenness was brought into 
Britain by the Danes, who were 
immoderate topers. 

In the reign of Edgar s^o much 
did their bad example prevail over 
the English, that the King, by the 
advice of Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, put down many ale- 
houses, suflFering only one to be in a 
village or small town. He farther 
ordained that pins or nails should 
be fastened in drinking cups or. 
horns, at stated distances, and 
whoever should drink beyond these 
marks at one draught, should be li- 
able to severe punishment. Hence 
the origin of the saying, " A peg 
too low !" 
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The skulls of enemies killed by 
a Celt, were to him and his fami-* 
ly, titles of nobility ; these skulls 
were reserved for great festivals, 
and the guests were obliged to 
drink out of them ; but yet only 
those who had slain enemies were 
accounted worthy of this honour. 
Long afterwards, Alboin, King of 
the Lombards, drank at a feast, 
and made his wife Rosamond drink 
likewise, out of the skull of his 
father in law ! 



It was usual, among some of the 
Greeks, to make their slaves drink 
to excess, and then to expose them 
to their children; who, by that 
means, felt an early aversLoa &^\s^^ 



92 
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a vice which makes men appe 
monstrous and irrational. 



Drunkenness is a volunta 
madness. How many warlike d 
tions, and strong cities that ha 
stood invincible to attacks ai 
sieges, has Drunkenness overcon 



One cup for health. 
And two for pleasure ; 
A third for sleep,— 
But the/ourM measure 
Foul Luxury and Dishonour fill. 
To pledge before they waste and kill ! 



f 



1557. 

When Bigot-Mary England's sceptre swayN 
^ Bottles and drinking-cups of Glass were mad< 
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ON THE 
UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 



Lefs talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 

SHARSPEARK. 



* * * * within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits. 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a hreath, a little scene. 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were bras& impregnable ; and h»sci^\)f \ ^C«a& 
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Comes at the last, and with a little |hii 
Bores tfarough his castle waD. and — £uewell 
King! 



Each momeDt has its sidde, emnloas 

Of Time's enonnoiis scythe, whose ample sweep 

Strikes empires from the root; each moment 

plays 
His little weapon in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cots down 
The fJEorest bloom of sublmiary bliss ! 

TOUNO. 



life ! What is life ? A shadow ; 
Its date is hot the immediate breath we draw. 
Nor have we surety for a second gale : 
Ten thousand accidents in ambush lie 
For the embod/d dream. 
A frail and fickle tenement it is. 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time. 
Is often broke ere half its sands be run. 

H. JONBS. 
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Consider to what perils vain life 
is daily exposed. ^^ In the midst of 
.. life we are in death." Some, and 
great ones too, have fallen sud- 
denly by an Ehud's dagger, a 
Ravilliac's or a Felton's knife. 
Fabius, sumamed the Painter, was 
chdked with a hair in a mess of 
milk. Adrian the Fourth with a 
fly. Anacreon with a grape-stone. 
Tarquinius Priscus with a fish- 
bone. A little bruise on the toe is 
said to have killed JBmilius Lepi- 
dus. Bs&bius, after he had re- 
prieved a criminal for eight days 
only, was himself condemned to 
die, and his own term of life ex- 
pired first. Whilst Caius Julius, 
the physician, was anointing the 
eyes of a patient, his owsv NR«fe 
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closed in death. Several have 
died by the cutting of a com upon 
the toe, a place so remote from 
the heart. A splinter in the hand, 
or the paring of the nails into the 
quick, has likewise occasioned 
death. Many have died in the 
midst of excessive laughter, and 
several under excessive anger and 
worldly sorrow. We are in dan- 
ger of perishing by water or by 
fire ; by the falling of a house, or 
a single tile or slate from the roof 
of a house ; by the overturning of 
a coach ; by the falling of a horse, 
or by a fall from a horse. A vein 
may burst, and let out our blood 
and our life together. An ague 
may shake us to death, — a dropsy 
may drown us, — a fever bum 



tis up, — or a quinsy stop our 
breath ! Evety pore of our bodied 
is a door at which death may enter. 
O then, live for eternity, and 
seek immediately the favour and 
the peace of God. Time indeed 
to you may seem long, but study 
well that fine representation of it 
by Dr. Young, lest you should 
squander it away, and neglect 
your eternal welfare : — ' 

" Time in advance, behind him hides his wings^ 
And seems to creep, decrepit with his age : 
Behold him when passed by; what then is seen 
Bat his broad pioions^ swifter than the winds !" 

Ten years to come seem long to 
youth ; to aged persons, three 
score years and ten appear nothing 
when viewed in retrospect. 

K 
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Cicero considered this short 
period of our life on earth as a 
state of trial, or a kind of school in 
which we were to improve and pre* 
pare ourselves for that eternity of 
existence which was provided for 
us hereafter ; that we were placed 
therefore here by our Creator, not 
so much to inhabit the earthy as to 
contemplate the heavens; on which 
were imprinted, in legible charac- 
ters, all the duties of that nature 
which was given to us. He ob- 
served that this spectacle belonged to 
710 other animal than man; to whom 
God, for that reason, had given an 
erect and upright form^ with eyes 
notpronCy or fixed upon the ground^ 
like those of other animals, but 
placed on high and sublime^ in a 
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situation the most proper for this 
celestial contemplatioii ; to remind 
him perpetually of his task, and 
to acquaint him with the place 
whence he sprung, and for which 
he was finally designed. 



The belief of a particular pro- 
vidence, is the most animating 
persuasion that the mind of man 
can embrace ; it gives strength to 
our hopes, and firmness to our re- 
solutions ; it subdues the insolence 
of prosperity, and draws out the 
sting of affliction. In a word, it 
is like the golden branch to which 
Virgil's hero was directed, and 
affords the only secure ^^s^sj^ortV 

ic2 \ 
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through the regions of darkness 
and sorrow. 

MELMOTH. 



When I look upon the tombs of 
the Great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me ; when I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inor- 
dinate desire goes out; when I 
meet the grief of parents upon a 
tomb-stone, my heart melts with 
compassion ; when I see the tomb 
of the parents themselves, I con- 
sider the vanity of grieving for 
those whom we must quickly follow. 
When I see kings lying by those 
who deposed them, when I consi- 
der rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the 
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world with their contests and dis- 
putes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the little compe- 
titions, factions, and debates of 
mankind. When I read the seve- 
ral dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hun- 
dred years ago, I consider that 
GREAT DAY, whcu wc shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together ! 

SPECTATOR. 



x3 
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MARCH OF MUSIC. 



A Highland Piper having a 
scholar to teach, thus initiated him 
into a knowledge of semi-breves, 
minims, crotchets, and quavers : — 
" You see that fellow with the 
white, round, open face," (pointing 
to a semi-breve between two lines of 
a bar,) "he moves slowly from 
that line to this while you beat one 
with your foot, and take a long 
blast. If you now put a leg to 
him you make two of him, and 
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he'll move twice as fast. If you 
blacken his face, thus, he'll run 
four times faster than the first fel- 
low with the white face. And 
what think you? — After blacken- 
ing his face, thus, if you bend his 
knee, or tie his legs, he will hop 
you still eight times faster than the 
white-faced fellow I showed you 
first. Now whenever you blow your 
pipes, Donald, remember this, the 
tighter those fellows' legs are tied, 
the faster they will run, and the 
quicker they are sure to dance." 



756. 
In the Eighth Century, subhmely grand. 
What music bursts o'er Greece and Arab-land I 
Behold !— Thb Organ !-— Quickly Europe saw 
The " wondrous edifice,*' with holy awe ; 
To Pepin, King of France, a gift b«i:d^ 
FromGrecian Emperor, tiie aVxftiCo^^'^KSvri^v^^' 

r 

J 
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"GOLDEN OPINIONS" 
AND NOBLE PARAGRAPHS, 

CULLED 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Continued. 



The character of a man is known 
from his discourse. 



Go a long way to learn any thing 
useful. 
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Receiving a kindness, remember 
it ; and conferring one, forget it. 



Either say what is better than 
silence, or be silent. 



The figure, indeed, adorns the 
statue ; but actions, the man. 



Little kindnesses in season, are 
greatest to those who receive them 
in adversity. 



You will be worthy of respect, 
amongst all men, if you first begin 
to respect yourself. 
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The Sublime is an image re- 
flected from the inward greatness 
of the soul. 



The foolish liar who endeavours 
to excite the admiration of the 
company by the relation of adven- 
tures which never had any exist- 
ence ; the important coxcomb^ who 
gives himself airs of rank and dis- 
tinction, to which he well knows 
he has no just pretensions; are 
both of them, no doubt, pleased 
with the applause which they 
fancy they meet. 



Reading maketh a full man ; 
writings a correct man \ and speak- 
m^, a ready man. 
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Choose the best life, and custom 
will make it the most pleasant. 



The prince, or the peer, who is 
surrounded by a numerous retinue, 
and whose luxury is supplied by 
the produce of every quarter of 
the globe, will do well to recollect 
that he is every day indebted to 
the accumulated labour of the 
lower classes of society, of which 
the poorest and the most unhappy 
pheasant contributes his share. 



Tis better to be lowly lx)m, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a glitt'ring grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
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Letters are the instruction of 
youth, and delight of old age ; an 
ornament in prosperity ; in adver- 
sity, a comfort and relief; at home 
always agreeable, abroad never 
troublesome ; in town or country, 
night or day, at every hour, in 
every place, the sweetest happiness 
of life. 



As a field, though fertile, cannot 
be fruitful without culture, so can* 
not the mind without learning ; for 
each without the other is insuffi- 
cient : but the culture of the mind 
is philosophy* 



It is the duty of a young man to 
revere his seniors, and to select the 



I 
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best and most esteemed of them, 
on whose advice and authority he 
may depend ; for the inexperience 
of early youth should be fixed and 
governed by the experience of age. 



The accident of birth is surely 
no personal merit to the possessor; 
and too true it is, that the pure 
fountain pf hereditary honour often 
degenerates into a polluted chan- 
nel. But the founder of his own 
dignities creates himself that pedi- 
gree, which, according to their con- 
duct, may either shame or ennoble 
his posterity. 
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SIMONS THE MILLER. 



Atabioi firequenfly ooanteracto its own end ; bygrapin^ 

too mndi it loses all. 

bomb's sbitchis, tol. r. 

Hence almost erery crime, nor do we find 
Tbat any passion of the hnman mind 
So (rfthas plnng'd the sword, or dmgg'd the bowl. 
As AYARicB^-^fliat tyrant m the sooL 
For he that will be rich, brooks no delay. 
But drives o'er all, and takes the shortest ^nj : 
What law, or fear, or shame, can e'er restrain 
The greedy wretch in fall pnrsoit of gain. 

FROM JUTBNAL, SAT. XIT. 



If you desire to be wealthy, be 
more eager to save money than to 
aequire it. Eagerness to acquire 
money produces Avarice, and Ava- 
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rice is the parent of the worst vices 
that corrupt the hearty degrade the 
mind, and place the soul in a fear- 
ftd state of peril. When gossiping 
people say, money is to be obtained 
here, and money is to be obtained 
there^ take no notice ;-^mind your 
own business ; — stay where you 
are, and by honest and steady indus- 
try secure all you can, nor let the 
temptation of glittering but vain 
shadows induce you, for a single 
moment, to let go the substance 
which you already possess. Should 
you hear that your neighbour has 
picked up a purse of gold in the 
street, do not run forth into the 
same street, looking about you in 
order to pick up such another. 
The purse of gold is not his Yrko 
l2 
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found it : he is but a thief ^ if he 
do not diligently seek out its right 
owner, and restore it freely and 
wholly to him. Or, should you be 
informed that your neighbour haa 
made a fortune in a branch of bu- 
siness different from your own, do 
not let envy step in between you 
and your calling, to fill you with 
discontent, and to impress upon 
your mind the absurd fancy, that 
by changing your pursuit you shall 
be equally succesi^ul. Do not de- 
sire to be rich all at once; but 
patiently add farthing to farthing. 
Perhaps you despise the petty 
sum ; and yet, they who want a 
farthing, and have no friend that 
will lend them one, think farthinga 
very good things. Remember, 
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Minutes make hours. 

And farthings make pounds : — 
Who saves and improves them 

In riches abounds ! 

Simons, the foolish miller, when 
he wanted a farthing in his distress, 
found that none of his old ac- 
quaintances would lend, because 
they knew he wanted. Did you 
ever hear the story of Simons ? — 
No : — ^well, then, I'll tell it you. — 
By despising small sums, and en- 
deavouring to grasp imaginary 
treasures, he at last fell into the 
most wretched poverty. 

Simons, the miller, was naturally 
avaricious — ^no person loved mo- 
ney better than he, or more res- 
pected those who had it. When 
he heard people talk of a rich maiv^ 

l3 
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he used to say — "I know him 
very well: — ^he and I have been 
long acquainted: — we are quite 
intimate : — he stood Godfather for 
one of my children," But if a 
poor man was mentioned — he had 
not the least knowledge of him :- — 
he might be very well for aught he 
knew, — ^but he was not fond of 
many acquaintances, and was ra- 
ther particular in the choice of his 
company. 

Simons had nothing but the bu- 
siness of his mill to support him, 
and the profits came slowly in. 
But his trade was improving, and 
while his mill was kept going he 
was sure of having 

•* Food to eat and garment to wear. 
And house to shelter from the air !** 
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Jky, and in cherishing his darling 
passion for money, he contrived 
now and then to lay by some small 
gains which he would often visit 
— count and count again — and con- 
template with much satisfaction* 
But still his acquisitions were very 
far from being equal to his desires. 
He only found himself, as he said, 
a step above the low estate of po- 
verty ; whereas, he ardently wished 
to rise, all at once, to the very 
height of affluence ! 

One day, as he was nursing his 
desires with more than usual fond- 
ness, he was informed that a 
neighbour had found a pan of 
money under ground, having pre- 
viously dreamed of it three suc- 
cessive nights. These tidings were 
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daggers to the heart of poor Si- 
mons. " Here am I," said he,, 
'' toiling and moiling from morning 
till night for a few paltry farthings, 
while neighbour Clod goes quietly 
to bed, and dreams himself into the 
possession of thousands of pounds 
before morning. — O, that I could 
dream like him ! — ^With what plea- 
sure would I dig round the pan ! — 
How slyly would I carry it home ! — 
Not even my wife should see me ; — 
and then, O, the pleasure of thrust- 
ing my arm up to the elbow into a 
heap of glorious, glittering gold !" 

Such thoughts only served to 
make the miller exceedingly un- 
happy. He discontinued his for- 
mer assiduity — ^was quite disgusted 
with smaU gains — and behaved j90 
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unwisely that his customers began 
to forsake him. Every day he re- 
peated his wish with increased 
fervour, and every night he went 
early to bed, to be blessed, as he 
hoped, with the golden dream. 
Fortune, for a long time unkind, 
at last condescended to smile upon 
him, and indulged him with the 
wished-for-vision. He dreamed 
that, at a great depth beneath a 
certain part of the foundation of 
his mill, there was concealed a 
wondrous pan of gold and dia- 
monds, and that it was covered 
with a large flat stone! What 
were his ecstacies when he awoke ! 
Up he started ; but he was deter- 
mined to conceal his " good luck " 
from every person, because " T^l^ 
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Dreamer's Infallible Oracle!" 
which he had previously consulted, 
affirmed^ '^ such secrecy to he abso- 
lutely necessary in all money dreams y 
in order to have the vision repeated 
the two succeeding nights^ by which 
the dreamer should be mjode certain 

of its VERACITY." 

All that day he hid himself in a 
wood at a short distance from the 
village, fearing the prying eyes of 
his wife, or some one else, would 
discover the cause of his trans- 
ports ; for, in spit6 of all his efforts 
to restrain them, at one time they 
burst forth in wild snatches of song 
— at another in immoderate fits of 
laughter: — now they compelled 
him to perform the oddest antics — 
and now, as if by magic, his limbs 
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seemed all at once deprived of the 
faculty of motion, and his eyes 
were fixed in the broad stedfast 
stare of aninfatuatingbrown study ! 
How welcome to him were the first 
shades of night ! Through lonely 
by-paths he slunk home to bed, 
and his feverish fancy revelled 
again amidst the dazzling splen- 
dour of uncounted treasures ! 
Thrice — O, wonderful to be told! 
— ^he dreamed of the same pan of 
money! — and in the very same 
place too ! ! 

Now then it was past a doubt. 
Early on the third morning he took 
mattock and spade — ^went to the 
mill — and began to undermine that 
part of the wall which he had seen 
in his dream. The first omew. ^1 
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success that he found was — a bro- 
ken mug ! Digging still deeper, 
up came a tile ! ! — next, a brick ! ! ! 
— quite whole too ! At last, after 
much digging, he came to the 
broad flat stone — just as he had 
seen it in his dreams ! ! 1 ! " Here — 
here!" — cried he in raptures to 
himself, — " here it is — ^under this 
stone there is room for a wondrous 
pan of gold and diamonds indeed ! 
— I must e'en go to my wife, and 
tell her all about it, and get her to 
help me to remove it." Away he 
went, and acquainted his wife with 
^very circumstance of their " good 
fortune !" Off went her cap for 
very joy — and she laughed — and 
danced — and sung like a crazy 
woman. Eager to know the exact 
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amount of their riches, they hur- 
ried to the spot where Simons had 

been digging, and found not 

indeed the expected treasure, but 

the Mill, their only support, 

fallen and exhibiting a limp of ruins 1 



To love Riches on their own ac- 
count, and to pursue them other- 
wise than as the means of difiusing 
joy and comfort around us, is both 
absurd and criminal. We are told 
in Scripture, that " He that hasteth 
to be rich hath an evil eye, and 
considereth not that poverty shall 
come upon him.'* 



M 
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ON BRITISH COIN. 



In Thirteen, Twenty , by hi/storians told, 
Edward thb Third had money made of Gold, 
Florbncbs caird, being coin'd by Florsntinbs : 
Next the Ross Noble in rich splendour shines ; 
And, shortly afterwards, amongst the great, 
Lo I — Half, and Quarter Nobles circulate ! 
Seventh Harrt to his coiners gave command. 
And British Shillings passed from hand to 

hand. 
Half Sovereigns, Sovereigns, Crowns, and 

Half Crowns too. 
The mint sent forth in Fifteen, Fifty-two. 
No legal Copper Coin Britannia gain'd 
TillJAMES THE First, that "sapient monarch,'' 

reign'd. 
When Second Charles, restor'd, the sceptre 

sway'd. 
Of gold fropi Guinea, Guineas first were made. 
And of sacoeeding Kings and Qaeens, behald ! 
Our well-known coins of Copper, Silver, Gold. 
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THE 

PLAGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 



Look up to Heayen, and ^ere the sultry dondi, 
StQl threalfning dnmder, lower with grim deUgh^ 
Ab if die Spirit of tike Flagne dwelt ttkere, 
Dark'ning the city with the shades of death. 



WILSON. 



On the smallest symptom being 
manifested, on the slightest com- 
plaint, every one flees the object 
of the attack. He falls : — his 
heart receives a deadly blow from 
the cnielly insulated state iw^Vi^^ 
m2 
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he finds himself before the delirium 
of the fever makes him insensible 
to the horror of his position. His 
parched lips are tremblingly glued 
to the jug of water, which affiighted 
pity 'has placed at a distance from 
him; but the thirst which con- 
sumes him is not to be quenched. 
It often happens that the con- 
vulsive dreams of the individual 
attacked by the plague are realized; 
the quarter he inhabits is consumed 
by fire. The destructive scourge 
reaches the house which the other 
inmates have deserted. The flames 
spread to the bed of sickness; and 
the poor helpless wretch finds an 
end to his terrible agonies in a 
gulf of fire. 

TRAVBL8 IN CtBSBCX. 
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BYZANTIUM. 



A. c. 658. — A. D. 328. 

BtzamtiuMi years Six Hundred, Fifty-eight 
Before the Christian Era spread its light, 
Was founded, as in ancient lore we trace. 
By Btzas, son of Neptune, King of Thrace. 
When years Three Hundred, Twenty-eight had 

flown. 
Since first at Bethlehem dur Lord was known. 
Then Rome, etulting in her palmy state. 
Beheld her Emp'ror Constantine the Great 
Btzantium for the seat of empire claim, — 
Thente, caU'dCoNSTANTtNO^ii^»ixQTDL\fik&^2>ssssN.^' 

m3 
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CAPTURE BY THE TURKS. 



A tfaouflaad hoi^Hd plro^igies foretold it} 
A feeble gorernment, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles. 
And all the maladies of sinking states. 

la 1MB, Act u 

Oh I Stakboul! 

• . • • turbans now pcdlute Sophiafs shrine^ 
And Greece her rery altan ejeB in rain I 

BTBOH. 



MAY 29, A. D. 1463, 

Constantinople was taken by 
Mahomet II. Emperor of theTurks; 
and thus, after an existence of ten 
centuries from its commencement 
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under Constantine the Great, end- 
ed the Greek Empire* 

The capture of this city is one of 
the greatest events in the History 
of Modem Europe • It established 
the Turks in Europe : — they origi- 
nally came from Turcomania, a 
district near the Caspian Sea, in 
Asia* While it was thus produc- 
tive of evil, it operated beneficially 
on mankind, for it occasioned the 
revival of literature in the fifteenth 
century, after a long night of dark- 
ness, and opened to Europe the 
intellectual riches of the Greeks. 
The Turks call Constantinople 
Stamboul, or Istambol. 
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THE CRESCENT. 



The GsiscBHT glimmen on flie hill, 

llie Mosque's 1^^ lamps are qidT*ring stilL 



BTSOK. 



The Crescent, on6 of the ihsig- 
nia of the Turks, was the symbol 
of the city of Byzantium. 

This device of the Ottoman Em- 
pire is of great antiquity as appears 
from several medals, and took its 
rise from an event related by Ste- 
phens the Geographer, a native of 
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Byzantium . He tells us that Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great 
meeting with mighty difficulties ir 
carrying on the siege of that city 
set the workmen, one very darl 
night, to undermine the walls, thai 
his troops might enter the place 
without being perceived ; but 
luckily for the besieged, the Mooi< 
appearing, discovered the design 
which was accordingly defeated 
"In acknowledgment of this deli 
Verance," saysihe historian, " th< 
Byzantines erected a statue t( 
Diana, and thus the Crescent be 
came their Symbol. 
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THE DARDANELLES. 



Hii eye look'd </er the dark Mne water 
That BwifUy glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dabdanbllbs. 



BTBON. 



The ancient Hellespont re- 
ceived the name of Dardanelles 
from the two castles built on 
each side of the strait by the Empe- 
ror Mahomet IV. A. D. 1659. These 
castles, it is asserted, may be easily 
passed by a fleet, or they may be 
beaten down by batteries erected 
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on shore, or by sea, from situations 
where the great artillery cannot 
bear on ships. There are on each 
side of the water 14 great guns, 
which fire granite balls. 

These guns are of brass, with 
chambers like mortars, 22 English 
feet long, and 28 inches diameter 
of the bore. They are very near 
the level of the water, in arched 
port holes or embrasures, with iron 
doors, which are opened only when 
the guns are to be fired. The balls 
cross the water from side to side. 
These monstrous cannons are not 
mounted on carriages, but lie on 
the paved floor, with the. breech 
against the wall. They cannot be 
pointed, but the gunner must wait 
until the vessel he intends to fire 
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at is opposite to the mputh. Th,e 
loading of oDse of, the guns. occupies 
him at least half an hour. All 
vessels corningfromConst^ntinople 
are obliged to stop at th^^e castles, 
and show their firman, or an order 
from the Porte to let them pass ; 
but in several instances, ships, in 
bad weather, have passed the chan- 
nel without receiving any harm^ 
although fired at by the Tujcks. 



Constantinople is the metrpr 
polis of European Turkey. 

It is situated on the Earppeau 
side of the Bosphorus or Channel of 
Constantinople, 
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Whose headlong current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Fropontic and the Hellespont ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Latitude, 41 degrees North. 

Longitude, 29 degrees East. 

Its Circumference, about 14 
English miles. 

Inhabitants, — 

Turks, 200,000 

Greeks, 100,000 

Jews, Armenians, and *) ^ ^^ ^^^ 
Franks, j 100,000 

Total, 400,000 



/ 



The view of the city, from the 
Seven Towers to the end of the 
harbour called the Golden Horn, 
is allowed to be the fiue^^l vw NJaa 

N 
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world, exhibiting the Seraglio, in- 
termixed with gardens and groves 
of evergreens, and a multitude of 
magnificent mosques or temples, 
with their gilded domes and slender 
minarets. But on entering the 
city the streets are ^ found to be 
narrow, the houses of the common 
people low, and built with boards, 
and the palaces of the great men 
concealed by lofty walls. 

The most celebrated edifices are 
the Seraglio, and the mosque of 
Sancta Sophia. 

The principal entrance of the 
Seraglio is styled " the Porte," 
or "Sublime Porte," which name 
distinguishes the Ottoman Court 
and Government. 
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One. part of the city is called 
Pera, which is inhabited by the 
Franks, a name given by the 
Turks to all European Christians. 

The chief Productions of Tur- 
key are com, oranges, lemons, cit- 
rons, pomegranates, excellent figs, 
delicious grapes, almonds, olives, 
cotton, coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and 
other odoriferous plants and drugs. 
It contains a variety of mines, and 
its marble is esteemed the finest 
in the world. 

Government, — Despotic. 

Religion, — Mahometanism. 

Distance from London, 1340 
miles South-east. 



n2 
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THE 

FIRST CHRISTIAN EMPEROR. 



CONSTANTINE THE GrEAT WaS 

the first Christian Emperor, and, 
according to his own account, 'he 
was converted in a very miraculous 
manner. He had received from his 
father, Constantius Chlorus, some 
degree of love and esteem for the 
Christians,but he had not expressed 
any desire to become one : but re- 
volving in his mind that such em- 
perors as had persecuted the Chris- 
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tians had been unsuccessful in mo^t 
of their undertakings, and had pe- 
rished miserably, whilst his father, 
who had protected them, had been 
uncommonly successfiil, and had 
died in the arms of his children ; 
he resolved to place his confidence 
in the God whom the Christians 
adored, and earnestly prayed to 
him to prosper his afiairs. His 
prayers were answered ; for as he 
was marching at the head of his 
troops, in the open fields, there 
suddenly appeared to him and the 
whole army, a pillar of light, in 
the form of a cross, with this in- 
scription, " In this conquer !" 
He accordingly sent for some in- 
genious workmen, and caused them 
to form in gold and precious stones 
n3 
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a representation of the sign which 
he had seen. This was placed 
upon the imperial standard, and 
afterwards carried before him in- 
stead of the figure of th^ Heathen 
God. From that time Constantine 
did all in his power to establish 
the true religion in his empire, 
by making laws in favour of it ; 
amongst others he made one for- 
bidding all kinds of work to be 
done on Sundays, and caused all 
the Heathen temples to be shut up. 
Constantine was learned, and 
he preached, as well as coniposed^ 
many sermons, one of which re- 
mains. He died, a. d. 337^ at Nico- 
media, now called Is-nikmidj aged 
QQ years, after a reign of 31 years 
of the greatest glory and success. 
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OF THE DEATHS 
OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS 

WHO PERSKCUTED THE FOLLOWERS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 



Ye jad^ of the earth, be wise, 
And think of Hearen with fear ; 
The meanest saint that yon despiitf 
Haa an avenger there* 



WATTS. 



TertuUian observer, that it wad 
the glory of the Christian religion 
that the first Emperor that drew 
his sword against it was Nero, the 
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sworn enemy of all virtue. This 
tyrant, four years after he had be- 
gun, A. D. 64, to exert his rage 
against the Christians, in his ex- 
treme distress attempted to kill 
himself, but wanting resolution, he 
prevailed over another to help him 
to take away his life, and perished 
under the public resentment of the 
whole empire, and the universal 
detestation of mankind for his ex- 
ecrable cruelties and abominations. 
Domitian persecuted the Church 
in 95, and was murdered by his 
own servants the year following. 
Trajan, Adrian, Titus, Antoninus, 
and Marcus Aurelius, rather tole- 
rated than raised persecutions, and 
escaped violent deaths. Severus, 
after he began in 202 to oppress 
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the Christians, fell into disasters, 
and died weary of life, leaving 
behind him a most profligate 
son, who had attempted to take 
away the life of his father, and 
afterwards killed his brother ; and 
'his whole family perished mise- 
rably. Decins, after a short reign, 
died in battle. Gallus was killed 
the year after he commenced per- 
secutor. Valerian was a cruel 
enemy to the Christians, and died 
in a miserable captivity in Persia. 
Aurelian was killed in 274. Max- 
imus I. was slain, after a reign of 
three years. Nothing prospered 
with Dioclesian after he began his 
war against the Church ; out of 
cowardice he abdicated the empire, 
and at length put an end to hA& 
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own life. His colleague, Maxiinian 
Herculeus, was compelled to hang 
himself, a. d. 310. Maximian 
Gralerius, the most cruel author of 
Dioclesian's persecution, expired 
in the greatest agonies of a dread- 
ful distemper, which consumed him 
day and night with inexpressible 
pains, and reduced him to a mere 
skeleton. Maxentius was over- 
come by Constantine, and drowned 
in the Tiber. Maximinus II. after 
he had been defeated by licinius, 
was compelled by him to repeal his 
edicts against the Christians, and 
died in 313, in exquisite torments, 
under a distemper not unlike that 
of Galerius. For whilst his army 
was drawn up in the field, he was 
lurking and hiding his cowardly 
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head at home ; and, flying to Tar- 
sus, not knowing where to find a 
place of refuge, on land or sea, but 
scared every where with his fears, 
he was struck with a sore distemper 
over his whole body. In the most 
acute and insufferable anguish, he 
rolled himself upon the ground, 
and pined away by long fasting, 
so that he looked like a withered 
and dried skeleton. At last, he who 
had put out the eyes of the Chris- 
tians, lost his own sight, and his 
eyes started out of his head ; and, 
yet still breathing and confessing 
his sins, he called upon death to 
come and release him, which, as 
Eusebius relates, advanced very 
slowly, and arrived not until he 
had acknowledged that he deserved 
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what he snfiered for his cruelty, 
and for the insults which he had 
committed against Jesus Christ. 
Eusebius adds that all the rulers 
of provinces, who had acted under 
him, and persecuted the Christians, 
were put to death : — Picentius, his 
principal favorite ; — Culcianus, in 
E^ypt ; — ^Theotecnus, and others. 

Urbanus, the cruel Grovemor of 
Palestine, had been convicted of 
many crimes at Caesaria, and con- 
demned to a shameful death by 
Maximinus himself; and his suc- 
cessor Firmilianus had met with 
the same fate from the hands of 
his master, whom, by his cruelties,, 
he had studied to please. licinius,^ 
the last of these persecutors, was 
a worthless and stupid prince, who* 
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could neither read nor write his 
own name ; he hated all men of 
learning, and was a foe to religion. 
He, to please G)nstantine, for some 
time favoured the Christians, and 
pretended to be ready to become 
one of them ; but at last he threw 
off the mask of hypocrisy, and per- 
secuted the Church. He was then 
conquered and put to death by 
Constantine, a. d. 323. 



ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

A. D. 600. 

About the year Six Hundred of our Lord, 
As Christian, Grbgory thb Great deplor'd 
The Heathen night that wrapp'd the Saxon mind. 
And bade Augustine some deliv'rance find : — 
He came with Gospel-tidings — show'd the way 
By Christ's redemption to sternal day I 

O 
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THE 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 



When marsball'd on the nightly plain. 
The glitt'ring host bestad the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train> 
Can fix the sinner's wand'ring eye. 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks^ 
From every host, from every gem; 

But one alone the Saviour speaks. 
It is the Stab or Bbthukhbm I 
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Once on the raging seas I rode. 

The storm was loud — the night was dark. 
The ocean yawn'd — ^and rudely blow'd 

The wind that toss'd my found'ring bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze^ 

Death-struck, I ceas'd the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose. 

It was the Stab of Bbthlehem ! 

It ^as my guide, my light, my all. 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm, and danger's thrall. 
It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moor'd — my perils o'er, 

I'll sing, first in night's diadem. 
For ever, and for evermore. 

The Star ! — The Stab of Bethlehem ! 

henbt kibke white. 



o2 i 
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ON THE 
CREDIBILITY OF A FUTURE 

LIFE. 



I shall live affain. 
And still on that iweet hope shall my soul feed, 
A medicine it is, that with a touch 
Heals all the pains of life ; a predons balm. 
That makes me tooth of sorrow yenomless. 
And of her hornet-sting so keen, disarms 
Cmel adyersity. 

VILLAGB CURATE. 



Since we are totally unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of death, we can- 
not argue from the reason of the 
thing, that the dissolution of the 
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body will be the destruction of 
that thinking, conscious portion of 
our constitution, termed the soul. 
We know that the living powers 
may exist unimpaired, as in sleep 
or in a swoon, though the capacity 
for exercising them be entirely sus- 
pended ; and, as in dreams, the 
soul independently exercises its 
powers, lives, wakes, and acts, 
while the body lies insensible, there 
is no absurdity in supposing that 
it would equally perform its func- 
tions, if freed from the body ; and 
therefore, on this ground, no argu- 
ment can be founded against the 
soul's unmortality. 

Neither will the analogy of na- 
ture afford any more probable rea- 
son for the soul's annihilatiow \s^ 
o3 
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death. For the great changes we 
ourselves daily experience, from 
the continual reflux of matter ; the 
knowledge of the fact, that a large 
portion of this our corporeal frame 
may be removed without at all af- 
fecting the existence, or injuring 
the powers of the living essence 
with which it is animated ; the dif- 
ferent states of existence through 
which we pass in infancy, in youth, 
in manhood, and old age ; the 
knowledge that we possess con- 
sciousness through long and tedi- 
ous diseases, which weaken and 
waste the body, even up to the very 
moment of its dissolution ; the 
transformation of some of the in- 
sect tribe, and other animals, into 
beings dissimilar both in conforma- 
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tion and habits ; afford strong pre- 
sumptions, that the change which 
occurs at death may be according 
to this natural plan, and similar to 
that system, which every where 
meets our view. So that nothing 
from the abovementioned reason- 
ing operates against the probability 
of the existence of a future life, the 
certainty of which is affirmed in 
Scripture, or tends, in the least de- 
gree, to invalidate the notion of 
such a state, but rather to confirm 
it. 

Convinced, therefore, that "God 
hath created man to be immortal, 
u,nd made him an image of his own 
eternity," let us reject with con- 
tempt the language of the infidel, 
who, contrary to the whole analog 
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of nature, tells us that we shall be 
hereafter as though we had never 
been; who invites us to "crown 
ourselves with rose-buds,, before 
they are withered ; to let no flower 
of spring pass by us, but to enjoy 
the things that are present." Con- 
vinced, I say, that in such things 
he is lamentably deceived ; let 
reason rule our breasts, and the 
spirit of wisdom our hearts, and 
when oppressed with doubts, " the 
still small voice" within us will 
eflfectually speak peace to the trou- 
bled waters of our souls. 

" Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis Heaven itself that points out a hereafter^ 
And intimates eternity to man." 
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The wisest men, in all ages, have 
expressed some faint hopes of the 
existence of a future state of retri- 
bution, though it was for Revela- 
tion fully to substantiate such 
pleasing anticipations. And in 
this sublunary worid, where, from 
the peculiar constitution of our na- 
ture, changes and chances must 
happen to the righteous as well as 
to the wicked ; where crosses are 
affirmed to be ordained for the 
trial of our faith, and for the exer- 
cise of our virtue ; where ^one man 
is permitted to sway the rod of 
empire, and another to drag the 
chain of slavery ; where the breast 
of one glows with the most enlight- 
ened views and liberal sentiments, 
and another grovels in ideas degra- 
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ding, sensualy and selfish ; nothing 
can afford the yirtuous man more 
soothing consolation in oppression, 
adversity, or affliction, and parti- 
cidarly in the awful hour of death, 
than the assurance, that though he 
may have been unfortunate, despi- 
sed, and oppressed here, yet he is 
allowed to aspire to a state of 
Being, where the distinctions and 
troubles of time shall cease ; where 
honours will be dispensed to those 
only who have been active in well- 
doing ; and where the virtues 
which have been cultivated in se- 
cret, will be openly, liberally, and 
everlastingly rewarded. 

SEE THE WRITINGS OF BUTLER, PALET, 
DODDRIDGE, AND MARSH. 
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TRANSLATION OF 

ADRIAN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL 
WHEN DYING, 



Ah ! gentle, fleeting, waVring sprite. 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region borne. 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more with wonted humour gay. 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 

BTRON. 



Adrian, or Hadrian was the 
fifteenth Emperor of Rome. He 



i 

■n 
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is represented as an active, learned, 
warlike, and austere General. He 
came to Britain, and built a wall 
between the modern towns of Car- 
lisle and Newcastle, 68 English, or 
74 Roman miles long, to protect 
the Britons from the incursions of 
the Caledonians. His memory 
was so retentive, that he remem- 
bered every incident of his life, 
and knew all the soldiers of his 
army by name. He died at Baiae, 
July 10, A. D. 138, in the 72nd year 
of his age, after a reign of 21 years. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 



Onr nation reads the written word. 
That Book of Life, that sore record : 
The bright inheritance of Heaven 
Is by the sweet conveyance given* 

God's kindest thoughts are here expressed. 
Able to make «s wise and blest; 
The doctrines are divinely true, 
Fit for reproof and comfort too. 

WATTS. 



The first version of any part of 
the Scriptures into the language of 
our own country, was that of 
Adelm, Bishop of Sherburn, who 
flourished in the year 709 . T^aX 

1 
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Prelate made an English-Saxon 
version of the Psalms. About the 
year 730, Eadfrid or Ecbert, Bi- 
shop of Lindisfeme, translated se- 
veral of the sacred books into the 
same language. Venerable Bede, 
who died in 735, is also said to 
have translated the whole Bible 
into Saxon ; but Cuthbert, Bede's 
disciple, in enumerating the works 
of his master, mentions only his 
version of the Gospel of St. John, 
without saying any thing of the 
other books. Elfric, Abbot of 
Malmesbury, made an Anglo-Sax- 
on version of several books of the 
Bible: this work was afterwards 
printed at Oxford, in 1699. There 
is also an old Anglo-Saxon version 
of the four Gospels, published by 
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Matthew Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1571 ; but the au- 
thor of it is not known. Dr. Mill 
observes that this version was taken 
from a Latin copy of the old Vul- 
gate.* With regard to the English 
translations of the Bible, the most 
ancient is that of John de Trevisa, 
a secular priest, who translated the 
Old and New Testament into En- 
glish, at the request of Thomas 
Lord Berkley; he lived in the 
reign of Richard II. and finished 
his translation in 1357. The second 
author who undertook this work 
was the famous Wickliffe, who 
lived in the reigns of Edward III. 
and Richard II. Manuscripts of 
this version are still preserved in 

* It is also named the Old Italic, or Vulgar LaHxs, E>hU. 

p2 
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several libraries in England. In 
the year 1534, an English version 
of the Bible, done partly by Wil- 
liam Tindal, and partly by Miles 
Coverdale, was brought into En- 
gland from Antwerp. But the 
Bishops finding great fault with 
this version, a motion was made 
and carried in Convocation, for 
making a new translation of the 
Scriptures, to be placed in all the 
Churches. The translation^ was 
accordingly begun immediately, 
and the whole fmpression finished 
in three years. Fuller mentions 
another translation of the Bible, 
printed in the year 1549. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, The 
Bishops' Bible appeared ; so 
called, because several Prelates 
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were concerned in that version. 
In the second year of James I. a 
resolution was taken, at a con- 
ference held at Hampton Court, 
for a new translation of the Bible ; 
which design was executed hy forty- 
seven trafislatorSy in the year 1 C07, 
And this translation is now read, 
by authority, in all the English 
churches. 

The learned Selden, speaking of 
the Bible, says — " The English 
translation of the Bible is the best 
translation in the world, and ren- 
ders the sense of the original best ; 
taking in, for English translation, 
the Bishops' Bible, as well as King 
James's. The translators in King 
James's time took an excellent way. 
That part of the Bible was given 
v3 
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to him who was most excellent in 
such a tongue, as the Apocrypha 
to Andrew Downs ; and then they 
met together, and one read the 
translation, the rest holding in 
their hands some Bible, either of 
the learned tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. If they found 
any fault, they spoke ; if not, he 
read on." 

In the reign of Edward the First, 
the price of a fairly -written Sible 
was twenty-seven pounds. The 
hire of a labourer was but three 
half.pence a day. The pm-chase 
of a copy would, of course, have 
taken such a person the earning of 
fifteen years and three months of 
constant labour. 



i 
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THE VISION, OR BIBLE GEMS- 



I look'd — and the sons of Pride stalk'd past 

In their gauds and glittering sheen ; 
But stormy passions and baffled hopes 

In their restless eyes were seen ! 
And again I look'd — and a phantom-ship 

O'er a dark and shoreless sea, 
Was bearing them on, while the arch-fiend's 

Yell'd out — " Fob Eternity !" [voice 

Then the vision chang'd— and methought I saw 

A blissful valley, trod 
By all who with meek and contrite hearts. 

Walk humbly with their God ! 



i 
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Down a beautifiil vista lighted up 
With unearthly splendours, came 

The mingling music of Seraph's harps. 
And songs of loud acclaim ! 

As nature with mental strife o'erpress'd. 

The chains of slumher hroke ; 
A still small voice from viewless lips. 

In solemn sweetness spoke : — 
" Remember the phantom-ship, and beware 

The doom to which Pride condemns, 
And school thyself to become as the meek. 

Whose jewels are Bible Gbms ! " 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 



Beyond, beyond that boundless sea. 

Above that dome of sky. 
Further than thought itself can flee, 

Iliy dwelling is on high ; 
Yet, dear the awful thought to me. 

That Thou, O God! art nigh! 



lOSIAU CONOKR. 



In all companies and in all places 
remember the Presence of God : 
walk continually as if under the 
view of his all-seeing and obsemng 
eye ; often considering that God is 
every where present, and then you 
will study to be every where holy. 
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God is every where present by 
his power. He rolls the orbs of 
Heaven with his hand, he fixes 
the earth with his foot, he guides 
all the creatures with his eye, and 
refreshes them with his influence ; 
and makes the powers of hell to 
shake with his terrors. There is 
not one hoUowness in the bottom 
of the sea, but he shows himself to 
be Lord of it, by sustaining there 
the creatures that come to dwell in 
it : and in the wilderness, the bit- 
tern and the stork, the lion and 
the elephant, live upon his pro- 
visions, and feel the force of his 
almightiness. 

Let every thing you see repre- 
sent to your spirit the presence, 
the excellency, and the power of 
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God. In the face of the sun you 
may see God's beauty ; in the fire 
you may feel his heat wanning; in 
the water his gentleness to refresh 
you ; it is the dew of Heaven that 
makes your field give you bread ; 
in all things it is the bounty of God 
that ministers to your necessities. 

This consideration of the Divine 
presence is apt to produce joy and 
rejoicing in God ; we delight in 
being of the same household with 
God : he is with us in our natural 
actions to preserve us, in our re- 
creations to restrain us, in our 
public actions to applaud or ap- 
prove us, in our private actions to 
observe us, in our sleep to guard 
us, in our watchings to refresh us ; 
and if we walk with God in all his 
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ways, as he walks with us in all 
ours, we shall find perpetual rea- 
sons to enable us to keep that 
rule of his, " Rejoice in the Lord 
always !" 

TATLOR. 
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« GOLDEN OPINIONS " 
AND NOBLE PARAGRAPHS, 

CULLED 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Continued. 



In every design or attempt, whe- 
ther great or small, we ought to 
invoke God. 



A man of real merit is never 
seen in so favourable a lights ^^Ss 

Q 
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through the medium of adversity. 
The clouds that surround him are 
so many shades that set off his 
good qualities. Misfortune cuts 
down little vanities, that in pros- 
perous times serve as so many spots 
in his virtues ; and gives a tone to 
humanity, that makes his worth 
more amiable. 



It is our duty to make the best 
of our misfortunes, and not to suf- 
fer passion to interfere with our 
interest and the public good. 



How few are capable of that no- 
ble elevation of mind, which raises 
a man' above those little jealousiies 
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and rivalships that shoot up in the 
paths of common amities. 



In the crowns of monarchs pearls 
only sparkle ; we see not there the 
wounds by which they have been 
obtained. The soldiers' victories 
are the soft cushions on which so- 
vereigns sleep. 



To be a king, and wear a crown, 
is a thing more glorious to them 
that see it, than it is pleasant to 
them that bear it. 



We should consider who we are, 
what we have to do, whither we 
go, and whence we came. 
q2 
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The virtuous cultivation of the 
mind is the only source of enjoy- 
ment to be depended upon ; we 
seek pleasure in vain, if we seek 
it otherwise than as a relaxation 
from more serious pursuits. 



Caprice is a vice of the temper, 
which increases faster than any 
other, by indulgence; it often spoils 
the best qualities of the heart, and 
in particular situations degenerates 
into the most insufferable tyranny. 
The first appearance of it in young 
minds should be opposed with firm- 
ness, and prevented from farther 
progress, else our future attempts 
to arrest it may be fruitless, for 

** every moment grows 
And gains new strength and vigour as it goes." 
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Courage is a virtue only in pro- 
portion as it is directed by pru- 
dence ; without prudence it is a 
senseless contempt of life, a mere 
brutal ardour. 



Remorse sleeps in the calm sun- 
shine of prosperity, but wakes amid 
the storms of adversity. 



The man whom Heav'n appoints 
To govern others, should himself first learn 
To bend his passions to the sway of reason. 



Happiness is a very common 

plant, a native of every soil ; yet 

is some skill required in gathering 

it ; for many poisonous weeds loofew 

q3 
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like it, and deceive the unwary to 
their ruin. 



Fortitude is one of the noblest 
virtues appertaining to human na- 
ture, and stamps upon those who 
possess it an unfadmg lustre which 
does honour to the name of man. 
He who labours under the lash of 
adversity, and bears up against 
misfortunes with pious resignation, 
must be pleasing to the Supreme 
Being, while his conduct is uni- 
versally admired by his fellow 
creatures. 



t 
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ANDRODUS AND THE LION. 



There are many well-authenti- 
cated narratives of the affection of 
lions for individuals of the human 
species. An extraordinary in- 
stance is recorded in the following 
story from Aulus Gellius, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived a. d. 130. 

Androdus was the slave of a no- 
ble Roman, who was Proconsul 
of Africa. He had been guilty of 
a fault for which his master would 
have put him to death, had he not 
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found an opportunity to escape out 
of his hands, and fled into the de- 
serts of Numidia. As he was wan- 
dering among the barren sands, 
and almost dead with heat and 
hunger, he saw a cave in the side 
of a rock. He went into it, and 
finding at the further part of it a 
place to sit down upon, rested there 
for some time. At length, to his 
great surprise, a huge over-grown 
lion entered at the mouth of the 
cave, and seeing a man at the up- 
per end of it, immediately made 
towards him. Androdus deemed 
his destruction inevitable ; but the 
lion, instead of treating him as he 
expected, laid his paw upon his 
lap, and with a complaining kind 
of voice, began licking his hand. 
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Androdus, after having recovered 
himself a little from the fright he 
was in, observed the lion^s paw to 
be exceedingly swelled by a large 
thorn that stuck in it. He imme- 
diately pulled it out, and by squee- 
zing the paw very gently, freed the 
lion from the great anguish he had 
previously felt. The lion left him 
upon receiving this good office from 
him, and soon after returned with 
a fawn which he had just killed. 
This he laid down at the feet of 
his benefactor, and went off again 
in pursuit of his prey. Androdus, 
after having sodden the flesh of it 
by the sun, subsisted upon it until 
the lion had supplied him with 
another. He lived many days in 
this frightful solitude^ the liow ^•^i.- 



I 
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tering for him with great assiduity. 
Being tired at length with this sa- 
vage society, he was resolved to 
deliver himself up into his m^aster's 
hands, and suffer the worst effects 
of his displeasure, rather than be 
thus driven out from mankind- 

His master, as was customary 
for the Proconsul of Africa, was at 
that time getting together a present 
of all the largest lions that could 
be found in the country, in order 
to send them to Rome, that they 
might furnish out a show to the 
Roman people. Upon his poor 
slave's surrendering himself into 
his hands, he ordered him to be 
carried away to Rome, as soon as 
the lions were in readiness to be 
sent; and that for his crime he 



I 
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should be exposed to fight with one 
of the lions in the amphitheatre, as 
usual for the diversion of the peo- 
ple. This was all performed ac- 
cordingly. Androdus, after so 
strange a run of fortune, was now 
in the area of the theatre, amidst 
thousands of spectators, expecting 
every moment his antagonist to 
rush out upon him. At length 
a huge monstrous lion burst from 
the place where he had been kept 
hungry for the show. He advanced 
with great rage towards the man, 
but on a sudden, after having re- 
garded him a little wistfully, fell 
to the ground, and crept towards 
his feet with all the signs of blan- 
dishment and grateful affection. 
Androdus, after a short ^^\5l%^^ 
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discovered that it was his old Nu- 
midian friend, and immediately 
renewed his acquaintance with 
him . Their mutual congratulations 
were very surprising to the behol- 
ders ; who, upon hearing an ac- 
count of the whole matter from 
Androdus, ordered him to be par- 
doned, and the lion to be given up 
into his possession. Androdus re- 
turned at Rome the civilities which 
the lion had shown him in the de- 
serts of Africa. Dion Cassius says 
that he himself saw the man lead- 
ing the lion about the streets of 
Rome, the people every where ga- 
thering about them, and repeating 
to one another, ** This is the lion 
that was the man's host, this is the 
man who was the lion's physician.'^ 
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THE WIFE OF LE BON 
AND THE TWO YOUNG FRIENDS, 



The wife of the blood-tliiisty Le 
Bon used to have lists of the per- 
sons arrested brought to her every 
evening by the gaolers, and with 
her own hand placed the letter G 
against the names of those that 
were to be guillotined the next 
morning. One day an extraor- 
dinary spectacle of massacre was 
to be exhibited, in the exe<L^\Y^\SL 

R 
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of twenty-eight persons at once, 
among whom were thirteen young 
females. Le Bon issued orders 
that the people should attend this 
spectacle, and these orders no one 
durst disobey, but at the hazard of 
his life. A widow lady who, on 
account of indisposition, was not 
able to be present at the execution 
herself, sent her daughter in her 
stead, having previously given her 
a strict charge not to show the 
least signs of sympathy for the 
persons whose execution she was 
about to witness. The daughter 
promised to keep the command 
over herself, and she actually sup- 
pressed her emotions till the six- 
teenth victim was brought on the 
jscaffold. In her she beheld one of 



i 
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the most intimate friends of her 
juvenile year^, of whose sentence 
she had not the least previous in- 
timation. At this afflicting sight, 
tears burst from her eyes in spite 
of all her endeavours to restrain 
them. Unfortunately the stroke 
of the guillotine did not completely 
separate the head from the body, 
so that the executioner was obliged 
to finish his work with a knife. 
At this horrid spectacle the young 
lady fainted, which being observed 
by the wife of Le Bon, who con- 
stantly sat upon the scaffold, the 
sanguinary fiend exclaimed *'Look 
at that monster of an Aristocrat ! 
Secure her!'' Both the mother 
and daughter were immediately 
taken into custody, and the latter^ 
k2 I 
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two days after, atoned for h& tears 
and fainting with her life. 

Brantomk, yoiu4» v. 174. 



1789- 

Faancx first, at Rbyolution's bloody dirine^ 
Her lilies stained, in Seyenteen, Eighty-nine* 
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THE 

BEAUTIES OF VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 

Selected from Mr, Sothdfy*s elegant translation* 



A STORM IN AUTUMN. 

E'en in mid harvest, while the jocund swain 
Fluck'd from the brittle stalk the golden grain. 
Oft have I seen the war of winds contend. 
And prone on earth th' infuriate storm descend. 
Waste hx and wide, and, by the roots uptom. 
The heavy harvest sweep through ether borne. 
As the light straw, and rapid stubble fly 
In dark'ning whirlwinds round the wintry sky. 
Column on column press'd in close array. 
Dark tempests thicken o'er the w&t^ ^^iw^ > 

r3 
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HeaVn rashes down, and deluges with rain 
The labours of the ox, and joyful grain ; 
The dikes o'erflow, the flooded channels roar, 
Vext ocean's foaming billows rock the shore : 
The Thunderer, thron'd in clouds, with darkness 

crown'd. 
Bares his red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 
The beasts are fled: earth rocks from pole to pole. 
Fear Walks the World, a^d boWs th' astonish'd 

soul: 
Prone Athos flames, and crush'd beneath the blow, 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia's brow : 
The tempest darkens, blasts redoubled rave. 
Smite the hoarse wood, and lash the howling 

wave. 



THE 
PLEASURES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

Ah! happy swain! ah! race belov'd of heav'n ! 
Too bless'd, if conscious of the blessing given ! 
For thee just Earth from her prolific beds 
Far &cnn wild war spontaneous plenty shedsi 
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niiough nor high domes through all their portals 

wide * 

Each mom disgorge the flatterer's refluent tide ; 
Though nor thy gaze on tortoise columns rest, 
The £ph3rreian brass, and gold-wrought vest : 
Nor poisoning Tyre thy snowy fleeces s(m1, 
Nor casia taint thy uncornipted oil ; 
Yet peace is thine, and life that knows no change. 
And various wealth in Nature's boundless range, 
The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade. 
And lowing herds that sleep in sbothing shade ; 
Thine, all of tame and wild, in lawn and field. 
That pastured plains or savage woodlands yield : 
Content and patience youth's long toils assuage. 
Repose and reverence tend declining age : 
There hallow'd shrines, and, as she fled mankind, 
There Justice left her last lone trace behind. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE HORSE. 

As yet a colt he stalks with lofty pace. 
And balances his limbs with flexile graces 
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Furstleads the way, the tlueiifiiiBg torrent hraTes, 
And dardft the unknown arch that spans the waves. 
Light on his airy crest his sknder head. 
His belly short, his loins hanmant spread : 
Muscle on mnsde knots his brawny breast. 
No fear alarms him, nor vain shonlB molest. 
But at the dash of arms, his ear afiEur 
Drinks ^^e deep sound, and yibrates to the war: 
Elames from each nostril roll in gathered stream. 
His qniy'ring limbs with restless motion gleam; 
O'er his right shoulder, floating full and hir, 
Sweq» his thick mane, and spreads its pomp of 

hair: 
Swift works his double spine, and earth around 
Rings to his solid hoof that wears the ground. 



THE CHARIOT RACE. 

See at the signal, when the chariots bound. 
And burstingthroughthebarriers seize the ground. 
Now with high hope erect the drivers dart ; 
Now fear exhausts their palpitating heart; 
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Frcme o'er loose reins they lash th' extended steed. 
And the wing'd axle flames beneatii their speed; 
Now, low they vanish from the aching eye. 
Now mount in air, and seem to gain the sky : 
No pause, no rest : where'er they sweep the ground 
Dust m thidc whirlwinds darkens aU around ; 
Each presses eadi : in clouds from all behind. 
Horse, horsemen, chariots thund'ringin the wind. 
Breath, flakes of foam, and sweat from ev'ry pore 
Smoke in the gale, and stream the victor o'er. 
Thus glorious thirst of praise their spirit fires. 
And shouting vict'ry boundless strength inspires. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BULLS. 

Onward they rush, and from alternate blows, 
Down their gor'd sides the purple current flows; 
Front clash'd on front their battering horns re- 
bound: 
Olympus bellows, and the woods resound. 
The combat o'er, insatiate rage remains. 
The vanquish'd exile roams o'er distant ^Vass^-. 
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Mourns o'er his shame, and each ignoble seal', 
That marks th' insulting victor's might in war ; 
Mourns in far lands unknown, that forc'd to rove. 
In battle imaveng'd, and lost to love. 
He leaves, oft turning ere he quits the plain. 
The native honours of his proud domain. 
Hence by long toils collecting all his might 
He disciplines his strength to wage the fight; 
Wears through each sleepless night his rocky bed. 
And strays all day, on prickly rushes fed : 
With practised rage against th' unyielding oak 
Tries his fierce horns and batters stroke by stroke ; 
Butts at the wind, and with impatient hoof. 
Prelude of battle, whirls the earth aloof; 
Then gath'ring all his strength to urge the blow. 
Speeds, and darts headlong on his careless foe. 
Thus faintly seen along the distant deep. 
Gleams the white wave, and heaves its surgy 

sweep. 
Swells as it rolls, 'mid bellowing caverns roars. 
And bursts a mountain on the delug'd shores : 
The whirling waters in their bed below 
Boil, and aloft the sand's dark columns throw. 
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CARDINAL XIMENES. 



Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop 
of Toledo, appointed by Ferdinand 
to be sole regent of Castile until 
the arrival of his grandson Charles 
in Spain, was descended of an ho- 
nourable, not of a wealthy family ; 
and the circumstances of his pa- 
rents, as well as his own inclina- 
tions, having determined him to 
enter into the Church, he early 
obtained benefices of great value, 
and which placed him in tl\e n^i^ 



\ 
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of the highest preferment. All 
these, however, he renounced at 
once ; and after undergoing a very 
severe noviciate, assumed the habit 
of St. Francis, in a monastery of 
Observantine friars, one of the 
most rigid orders in the Romish 
Church, There he soon became 
eminent for his uncommon auste- 
rity of manners, and for those 
excesses of superstitious devotion, 
which are the proper characteris- 
tics of the monastic life. But not- 
withstanding these extravagances, 
to which weak and enthusiastic 
minds alone are usually prone, his 
understanding, naturally penetra- 
ting and decisive, retained its full 
vigour, and acquired him such au- 
;fchority in his own order as raised 
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him to be their Provincial . His re- 
putation for sanctity soon procured 
him the office of Father Confessor 
to Queen Isabella, which he ac- 
cepted with the utmost reluctance. 
He preserved in a court the same 
austerity of manners which 'had 
distinguished him in the cloister. 
He continued to make all his jour- 
neys on foot; he subsisted only 
upon alms ; his acts of mortifica- 
tion were as severe as ever ; and 
his penances as rigorous. Isabella, 
pleased with her choice, conferred 
on him, not long after, the Arch- 
bishopric of Toledo, which, next 
to the Papacy, is the richest dig- 
nity in the Church of Rome. This 
honour he declined with a firmness 
which nothing but the authoritative 
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injunction of the Pope was able to 
overcome. Nor did this height of 
promotion change his manners- 
Though obliged to display in public 
that magnificence which became 
his station, he himself retained his 
monastic severity. Under his pon- 
tifical robes he constantly wore the 
coarse frock of St. Francis, the 
rents in which he used to patch 
with his own hands. He at no 
time used linen ; but was common- 
ly clad in hair cloth. He slept al- 
ways in his habit, most frequently 
on the ground, or on boards, rarely 
on a bed. He did not taste any 
of the delicacies which appeared 
at his table, but satisfied himself 
with that simple diet which the 
Jiile of his order prescribed. 
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Notwithstanding these peculi- 
arities, so opposite to the manners 
of the world, he possessed a tho- 
rough knowledge of its affairs ; and 
no sooner was he called by his sta- 
tion, and by the high opinion 
which Ferdinand and Isabella en- 
tertained of him, to take a princi- 
pal share in the administration, 
than he displayed talents for busi- 
ness, which rendered the fame of 
his wisdom equal to that of his 
sanctity. Bold and original in all 
his plans, his political conduct 
flowed from his real character, and 
partook both of its virtues and its 
defects. His extensive genius sug- 
gested to him schemes vast and 
magnificent. Conscious of the in- 
tegrity of his intentions, he ^ur- 
s2 
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sued them with unremittmg and 
undaunted firmness. Accustomed 
from his early youth to mortify his 
own passions, he showed little in- 
dulgence towards those of other 
men. Taught by his system of 
religion to check even his most in- 
nocent desires, he was the enemy 
of every thing to which he could 
affix the name of elegance or plea- 
sure. Though free from any sus- 
picion of cruelty, he discovered in 
all his commerce with the world 
a severe inflexibility of mind and 
austerity of character, peculiar to 
the monastic profession, and which 
can hardly be conceived in a coun- 
try where that is unknown. 

Robertson. — Charles y. vol. 2. 
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OF SOME OF 
THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 



The origin of the order of the 
Carthusians is thus related by 
Petrarch: — 

Two brothers, from Genoa, set 
out on a trading voyage ; the one 
sailed towards the east, the other 
towards the west. After a num- 
ber of years, one of them arriving 
at Genoa, being informed that his 
brother was at Marseilles, wrote to 
him to desire his return to Genoa \ 

83 
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but receiving no answer, he went 
to Marseilles, and finding his bro- 
ther there, he asked him why he 
did not come to Genoa. His bro- 
ther replied, "I am weary of navi- 
gation and trade : I will no longer 
trust my life to the mercy of the 
winds ; do as you please ; my re- 
solution is fixed. I have found 
a port on the borders of Paradise, 
where I will rest, and wait in tran- 
quillity the moment of my death." 
The other, who did not compre- 
hend this language, asked him to 
explain himself: he returned no 
answer, but took him to Montrieu, 
into a deep valley, in the middle 
of a wood, and pointed to a house 
which he had just built there. 
Struck with the awfulness of the 
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surrounding scene, the other Ge- 
noese felt a sudden compunction, 
and determined immediately to 
erect a building like that of his 
brother, on a neighbouring hilL 
They bade adieu to the world, and 
founded with their estates and 
houses the new order of the Car- 
thusians ; an order famous for its 
piety and austerity of manners : 
and in this solitude they conse- 
crated the remainder of their days 
to God. 

This monastery of Montrieu is 
situated between Aix and Toulon, 
in the middle of the woods, and 
surrounded with mountains, from 
whence issue several rivers. 

The order of Carmelites con- 
stituted one of the four orders of 
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Mendicants. They debarred them- 
selves from ever possessing pro- 
perty; they never tasted animal 
food ; they habituated themselves 
to manual labour; were constantly 
engaged in oral or mental prayer ; 
and continued in religious silence 
from the hour of vespers to the 
third portion of the succeeding day. 
The law, forbidding the use of 
meat, was, in some degree, miti- 
gated by the Popes Eugenius and 
Pius ; in consequence of which, 
and a few other r^ulations, this 
order was divided into two, under 
the names of the moderate^ and 
the barefooted Carmelites. 

TheBENEDiCTiNEs always walk- 
ed two and two ; they never con- 
versed in the Refectory ; slept 
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singly in the same dormitory ; per- 
formed their devotions seven times 
in a day ; and in Lent fasted till 
the hour of six. They had but a 
slight covering to their beds ; slept 
in their clothes ; and their ward- 
robe consisted of only two coats, 
two cowls, and a handkerchief. 

The Dominicans were the most 
infamous, as well as the most cele- 
brated and powerful of all the 
monastic orders. Attentive, at all 
times, to their secular interests, 
there was not a crime of which 
they were not guilty, nor a mean- 
ness to which they would not stoop, 
in order to augment their influence, 
or enlarge their possessions. Dif- 
ference of opinion they stigmatized 
as heresy; and fraud, treachei:^^ 
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and hypocrisy, they never ceased 
to persecute, under the assumed 
motives of zeal for the cause of 
religion. 

The Franciscans professed po- 
verty, yet, by the bounty of the 
Popes, they were amply compen- 
sated by papal indulgences. 



1539. 

Hbnrt thb Eighth, by Statate as express'd. 
The Monast'ribs in England quite euppress'd. 
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VICISSITUDE OF HUMAN AFFAIRS. 



I have seen the walls of Balclu- 
tha, but they were desolate. The 
fire had resounded in the halls ; 
and the voice of the people is heard 
no more. The stream of Clutha 
was removed from its place, by the 
fall of the walls. The thistle shook 
there its lonely head ; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out from the windows, the 
rank grass of the wall waved round 
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his head. Desolate is the dwelling 
of M oina, silence is in the house of 
her fathers. Raise the song of 
mourning, O bards, over the land 
of strangers . They have but fallen 
before us : for one .day we must 
fall. Why dost thou build the hall, 
son of the winged days? Thou 
lookest from thy towers to-day ; 
yet a few years, and the blast of 
the desert comes ; it howls in thy 
empty court, and whistles round 
thy half-worn shield. And let the 
blast of the desert come ! we shall 
be renowned in our day. The 
mark of my arm shall be in the 
battle, and my name in the song 
of bards. Raise the song : send 
round the shell : and let joy be 
heard in my hall. When thou, 
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sun of heaven, shalt fail, if thou 
shalt fail, thou mighty light ! if 
thy brightness is for a season, like 
Fingal, our fame shall survive thy 
beams. 

OSSIAN. 



"When I consider," said Pe- 
trarch, " the instability of human 
affairs, and the variations of for- 
tune, I find nothing more imcer- 
tain or restless than the life of man. 
Nature has given to animals an 
excellent remedy under disasters, 
which is the ignorance of them. 
We seem better treated in intelli- 
gence, foresight and memory. No 
doubt these are admirable presents, 
but they often annoy more than 

T 
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they assist us. A prey to unuse- 
fill or distressing cares, we are tor- 
mented by the present, past, and 
fixture ; and, as if we feared we 
should not be miserable enough, 
we join to the evil we suffer the 
remembrance of a former distress, 
and the appearance of some future 
calamity. This is the Cerberus 
with three heads which we combat 
without ceasing. Our life might 
be gay and happy if we would : 
but we eagerly seek subjects of 
affliction, to render it irksome and 
melancholy. We pass the first 
years of this life in the shades of 
ignorance, the succeeding ones in 
pain and labour, the latter part in 
grief and remorse, and the whole 
in error ; nor do we suffer ourselves 

I 
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to possess one bright day without 
a cloud. 

Let us examine the matter with 
sincerity, and we shall agree that 
our distresses chiefly arise from 
ourselves. It is Virtue alone that 
can render us Superior to Fortune : 
we quit her standard, and the com- 
bat is no longer equal. Fortune 
mocks us ; she turns us on her 
wheel ; she raises and abases us at 
her pleasure, but her power is 
founded on our weakness. This 
is an old rooted evil, but it is not 
incurable ; there is not anything 
which a firm and elevated mind 
cannot accomplish. The discourse 
of the wise, and the study of good 
books, are the best remedies that I 
know ; but to these we must join 
t2 
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the consent of the soul, without 
which the best advice will be use- 
less. What gratitude do we not 
owe to those great men who, though 
dead many ages before us, live 
with us by their works, discourse 
with us, are our masters and guides, 
and serve us as pilots in the navi- 
gation of life, where our vessel is 
agitated without ceasing, by the 
storms of our passions ! It is here 
that true philosophy brings us to a 
safe port, by a sure and easy pas- 
sage ; not like that of the schools, 
which raising us on its airy and ' 
deceitful wings, and causing us to 
hover on the clouds of frivolous 
disputes, lets us fall without any 
light or instruction in the same 
place where it took us up." 
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SLEEPING INFANTS. 



" Hard is the heart of him who is not touched by 8weet 
and interesting in&ncy !" 



With stilly step, I stole to the couch 

"Where my two sweet infant huds lay sleeping. 
The lip of the one was glowing with smiles. 

But the cheek of the other was stain'd with 
weeping. 
Yet their dear little dimpled arms were tii^'d 

Around each neck, — and they closer press'd. 
As if a sweet sympathy even in dreams 

Had bound up their souls in bonds of the blest ! 

t3 ' 
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Perhaps ''t?r^& a fond and foolish thought— 

But I held it an omen of future days : — 
Poor girl ! quoth I, thou art horn to tears. 

But thy hrother shall hask in Fortune's rays ; 
Yet thy delicate spirit shall not he crush'd. 

For this is an earnest when dark griefs lower. 
His arm will support thy drooping frame. 

And raise thy head from the hending shower I 
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PETRARCH 
10 NICHOLAS ACCIAJOLl, 

ON HIS PUPIL LBWIS DB TARBNTUM BBINCT 
ACKNOWLBDGBD KING OF NAPLBS. 



Illustrious man ! At last victory 
is yours! Thanks to your zeal, 
your prince shall be enthroned, 
notwithstanding the efforts of envy- 
The lustre of his crown, and the 
serenity of his countenance, are 
going to dissipate the clouds with 
which Italy is covered. After so 
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many labours and perils, do not 
think you may repose. What re- 
mains for you to do, is far more 
difficult and more important than 
what you have done. You must 
collect all the strength of mind you 
are known to possess, to govern 
that kingdom with justice which 
you have acquired with glory. 
You have struggled with Fortune 
in adversity, and have been victor ; 
you must now combat her in pros- 
perity. She is the same enemy ; 
her appearance is only changed; 
and she is more difficult to subdue 
under the form of an enchantress 
than any other. She has con- 
quered mighty heros! Annibal, 
who overcame at Cannse, was en- 
slaved by pleasure at Capua. 
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Your prince is young ; but his 
understanding is ripe, and he pro- 
mises great things. After having 
weathered a thousand teiiipests by 
sea and by land, and conducted 
him over rocks and precipices, to 
the utmost point of greatness, teach 
him to preserve the dignity he has 
acquired, and prove that the scep- 
tre, hereditary in his family, was 
due to his virtue more than to his 
birth. It is more honourable to 
be raised than born to a throne ; 
hazard bestows the one, but merit 
obtains the other. Teach him to 
serve his God, to love his country, 
and to render exact justice, with- 
out which no kingdom call endure. 
Let him accustom himself to desire 
nothing but honour, and to feai: 
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nothing but shame. Let him 
know that the higher he is elevated, 
the less he can be concealed ; that 
the more power he has, the less he 
ought to allow himself; and that a 
king should be distinguished by 
his manners more than by his 
robes. Keep him at a distance in 
general from the extremjes either of 
prodigality or avarice ; virtue lies 
between them. Nevertheless, he 
should be sparing of his time, and 
profuse of his private money, that 
it may circulate in his kingdom, 
and not lie useless in his treasury. 
The master of a rich estate can 
never be poor. Let him never for- 
get the speech of that Roman, " I 
will not have any gold ; but I love 
to reign over those who have." Let 
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him not think himself happy, nor 
a true king, until he has relieved 
his kingdom from its calamities, 
repaired its ruins, extinguished 
tyranny, and re-established peace 
and freedom. Sallust says that a 
kingdom ought always to be pre- 
sent to the mind of its master. 
The surest guard of kings is not 
armies and treasures, but friends ; 
and they are only acquired by 
beneficence and justice. " We 
must deliberate before we choose 
them," says Seneca, " but when 
once chosen, place in them an en- 
tire confidence." 

It is important, but not easy, to 
distinguish a true friend from an 
agreeable enemy ; just praises are 
spurs to virtue, but flatteries are 
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• 

a subtle po]iM)n. We should not 
break lightly with a friend, nor of 
a sudden. According to the old 
proverb, we must unrip, not tear 
away. It is an error to suppose 
that we shall be loved by those to 
whom we ^,re not attached, and an 
injustice to exact from them more 
than we can give. Nothing is freer 
than the heart: it will bear no 
yoke ; it knows no master but 
love. Never suffer your king to 
open his soul to suspicion, nor to 
lend his ear to informers ; but let 
him despise slanderers, and con- 
. found them by the virtue of his 
conduct. Augustus wrote thus to 
Tiberius : — "Let us permit men to 
speak evil of us ; is it not sufficient 
that they cannot do it ? Does the 
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power of God himself shelter him 
from the blasphemies of the impi- 
ous ?" Let him permit others to 
seek to divine his secrets, but never 
let him seek to divine the secrets 
of others. Let him really be what 
he would appear; then will he 
have no interest to hide, and will 
no more fear the observations of 
his enemy than the regards of his 
friend. Scipio brought into his 
camp, with the same confidence, 
the spies of the Romans and Car- 
thagenians. Julius Caesar sent 
back Domitius, after taking him 
prisoner; despised Labienus, the 
deserter, though acquainted with 
all his secrets ; and often burnt 
the despatches of the enemies with- 
out reading them. 
u 
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The title of Serenissime is given 
to kings, to teach them that their 
rank places them above the seat of 
the passions, and that they ought 
to be inaccessible to all the tem- 
pests they raise. Nothing is more 
dangerous than a king who de- 
ceives; nothing more ridiculous 
for himself, or more fatal to his 
subjects. On his word is estab- 
lished their hope and tranquillity. 
Why should he be false whose in- 
terest is that all under him should 
be true I Nor let him be ungrate- 
ful ; for ingratitude ! destroys the 
very sinews of a state. He ought 
to refuse himself to no one. Teach 
him that he is not born for himself, 
but for the republic ; and that he 
IS in his proper employment when 
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occupied with the affairs of his 
subjects. He must work for their 
happiness, and watch for their pre- 
servation. There is nothing more 
glorious ; but nothing is more toil- 
some.. It is a delightful and ho- 
nourable servitude.' Prompt to 
recompense; slow to punish. A 
good king ought to treat criminals 
as a good surgeon treats his pa- 
tients, with all the care and tender- 
ness possible, shedding tears for 
the pain he is obliged to give. A 
king must not punish a guilty sub- 
ject as he would a proud enemy; 
but ever have this maxim engraved 
on hisiheart,?.** Clemency and Vir- 
tue assimilate to God." 

In fine, a king ought to serve as 
the model of his subjects. By his 
u2 
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character they ought to regulate 
their own. He is responsible for 
all the crimes that they commit 
after his example. Let your prince 
be irreproachable in his manners. 
Teach him to despise luxury^ and 
to trample voluptuousness under 
his feet. Let him suffer no de- 
bauchery in his kingdom, and, 
above all, in his armies. Horses, 
books, and arms, these ought to be 
his amusements ; war, peace, and 
justice, his occupations. Let him 
read the lives of illustrious men, 
that he may form himself after 
them. He should consider them 
as his models and guides in the 
path to glory. Their great actions 
will warm his soul, and spur him 
on to the like. O how glorious is- 
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the ambition that springs from 
virtue ! You may present to your 
prince a pattern of every virtue 
without going far. If love does 
not blind me, I know no one nearer 
to perfection than that of his uncle, 
the divine King Robert; whose 
death has proved, by the calamities 
that have followed it, how neces- 
sary his life was to his people. 
He was great, wise, kind, and mag- 
nanimous ! In a word, he was 
amongst earthly kings the king ! 
His nephew can do nothing bet- 
ter than tread in his steps. 

You feel, my lord, the burden 
with which you are charged : but 
a great man finds nothing hard or 
weighty when he is sure he is be- 
loved. At the head of your iju^iV^^ 
u3 
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counsels, the confidant of all his 
secrets, you are as dear to hun as 
Chiron was to Achilles, as Achates 
to MnesSf and as Laelius to Scipio. 
Complete what you have begun. 
Love accomplishes all things ; he 
who partakes the honour should 
participate in the labour. Adieu ! 
You are the glory of our country, 
and of your own. I have said a 
great deal ; but I have left much 
more unsaid. 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH. 



The Emperor Charles V. toward 
the end of his days, was sorely 
depressed in spirit with the fear of 
torments ** after death." Monks 
were his only companions, with 
whom he spent his time in chant- 
ing hymns. As an expiation for 
his sins, he in private disciplined 
himself with such severity, that 
his whip, found after his death, 
was tinged with blood. Nor waa 
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he satisfied with these acts of mor- 
tification : timorous and illiberal 
solicitude still haunting him, he 
aimed at something extraordinary, 
at some new and singular act of 
piety, to display his zeal, and to 
merit the favour of Heaven. The 
act he fixed on was as wild as any 
that superstition ever suggested to 
a distempered brain : it was to 
celebrate his own funeral rites. 
He ordered his tomb to be erected 
in the chapel of the monastery : 
his domestics marched thither in 
funeral procession, holding black 
tapers ; he followed in his shroud ; 
he was laid in his coffin with much 
solemnity : the services of the dead 
were chanted ; and he himself 
Joined in the prayer offered up for 
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his requiem^ mingling his tears with 
those of his attendants. The cere- 
mony closed with sprinkling holy 
water on the coffin ; and the assis- 
tants retiring, the doors of the cha- 
pel were shut. Then Charles rose 
out of the coffin, and stole private- 
ly to his apartment. 

6EE home's sketches, VOL. II. P. 406, 
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" GOLDEN OPINIONS " 
AND NOBLE PARAGRAPHS, 

CULLED 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Continued* 



We should look upon contume- 
lies, slanders, and ill words, only 
as the clamour of enemies, or ar- 
rows shot at a distance, that make 
a clattering upon our arms, but 
do no execution. 
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Virtue signifies that disposition 
of mind which gives the ascendant 
to moral principles. Vice signifies 
that disposition of mind which 
gives little or no ascendant to moral 
principles. 



An upright heart and sound mo- 
rality make the essence of religion. 



Heav'n notes the sigh afflicted Goodness heaves ; 
Hears the low plaint by human ear unheard. 
And from the cheek of patient Sorrow wipes 
The tear, by mortal eye unseen or scom'd. 



The more talents and good 
qualities we have received, the 
more humble we 'ought tobe^ be^ 
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cause we have the less merit in 
doing right. 



They are the most vain who say 
they have no vanity : for no one 
ever thought that the want of 
vanity he boasts of proceeded from 
want of merit ; he rather thinks 
that he excels all mankind in 
having a mind superior to vanity ; 
and what is this opinion but the 
summit of vanity. 



Pleasure is a rose near which 
there ever grows the thorn of evil. 
It is Wisdom's work so carefully to 
cull the rose as to avoid the thorn, 
and let its rich perfume exhale to 
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Heaven in grateful adoration of 
Him who gave the rose to blow. 



As the sun breaketh forth in 
winter, so is joy in the season of 
affliction. As a shower in the 
midst of summer, so are the salu- 
tary drops of sorrow mingled in 
our cup of pleasure. 



Study is to the mind what exer- 
cise is to the body ; neither can be 
active and vigorous without proper 
exertion. Therefore if the acqui- 
sition of knowledge were not an 
end worthy to be gained, still study 
would be valuable on its. own ac- 
count, as tending to strengthen the 

X 
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mind ; just as a walk is beneficial 
to our health, though we have no 
particular object in view. And 
certainly, for that most humiliating 
mental disorder, the wandering of 
the thoughts, there is no remedy- 
so efficacious as intense study. 



An hour well spent condemns a 
life. When we reflect on the sum 
of improvement and delight gained 
in that single hour, how do the 
hours already past rise up and 
say, what good has marked us? 
Would'st thou know the true worth 
of time, employ one hour. 



i 



We should not trust too much to 
the appearances of things, nor be 
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over hasty to condemn ; always re- 
membering there are things proba- 
ble which are not true, and things 
true which are not probable. 



Feeble are the attractions of the 
fairest form, if it be suspected 
that nothing within corresponds to 
the pleasing appearances without. 
Short are the triunjphs of wit, when 
it is supposed to be the vehicle of 
malice. By whatever arts you may 
at first attract the attention, you 
can hold the esteem, and secure 
the hearts of others, only by ami- 
able dispositions, and the accom- 
plishments of the mind. These 
are the qualities whose influences 

X 2 
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will last, when the lustre of all that 
once sparkled and dazzled has 
passed away. 



The true object of instruction is 
not to know much, but to know 
well ; and half learning is a false 
knowledge, a hundred times more 
dangerous than ignorance. 
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OF 

THE MANIFESTATION OF WILL 
IN THE INSECT TRIBES. 



Try with any walking insect, it 
will move, not as you choose, but 
as it likes. Check it in one path, 
and, unless through fear it pauses, 
it will take another ; it will not go 
in the course or to the point you 
wish, if left to itself or without a 
positive compulsion. I have often 
tried and watched them, and have 
x3 
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been satisfied, that as far as con- 
cerns themselves, and all constrain- 
ing force withheld, they have as 
much free agency, spontaneous 
motion, and freedom of will, as I 
have ; and use these qualities as 
independently, and with as much 
self-choice and determination, as I 
do so. There is nothing like over- 
ruling, confining, and automatical 
agency or compulsion about them. 
Their motions exhibit continual 
changes of will and self-choosing 
action. They show me that they 
have as clear and just a perception 
of things as I have. The fly knows 
the treacle, — the wasp, the sugar, 
— the bee, his hive and honey, — 
the caterpillar, the herb he likes, — 
as well as we do. If driven away, 
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they return to the thing they de- 
sire. The bee does not go to a 
leaf instead of the flower, nor to a 
stone instead of a tree. They per- 
ceive what they want to be the 
thing they want or like, and they 
move towards it accordingly. In 
this conduct they judge as rightly 
about it as we should do, and act 
as consciously towards it. The 
more we study the actions of in- 
sects, with reference to their na- 
ture and purposes, we shall find 
that they habitually act with as 
much proper judgment concerning 
them, as our mind in their bodies 
would do. As far as I have ob- 
served and can anticipate, they 
act as I should act if I were in 
their frames, and had their wants 
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and wishes, and were under the 
same circumstances and situation. 
If we were ants or bees, what could 
we do better than they do ? The 
instances of wasps and others re- 
ducing the weight or shape of their 
prey, to enable them to carry it, are 
instances of both reasoning and 
judgment ; so is that of the beetles' 
undermining the stake to get at 
the toad, which it held above their 
reach ; so is that of the humble bees' 
piercing the side of the calyx, or 
flower cup, to get at the honey, 
when they cannot reach the nee- 
tarium, or honey cup, by going 
within it. No human parent could 
exert more reasoning and affec- 
tionate foresight for the benefit of 
the child that was about to be born. 
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than another species of bee uni- 
formly displays. The earwig ap- 
pears to hatch her eggs with the 
maternal assiduity of the hen, and 
to allow no opposing interposition 
to frustrate her intention. To 
assist a fellow creature with the 
co-operation of our labour, when 
it is needed, is an act both of an 
observing and meaning mind, and 
of a benevolent feeling ; and such 
an operation is performed by the 
pillchafers. It is a curious instance 
of the analogy which the Creator 
has spread through all his race of 
animal being, as if to manifest 
that our Maker's mind and agency 
have fabricated all things, that 
some insects appear to have the 
faculty and habit of the nutritive 
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rumination. Their discernment of 
the best place to be in for their 
transformation from their cater- 
pillar state, and intuitive motion 
on purpose to put themselves in it, 
has all the semblance of perceiving 
and judging mind. It is not resol- 
vable into mere external impulse, 
it seems to arise from the animal's 
own will and determination, on its 
sensations and necessities. 



SEE turner's sacred HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD. 
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VAUCLUSE. 



Vaucluse is one of those places 
in which Nature delights to appear, 
under a form the most singular 
and romantic. Towards the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and on a 
plain, beautiful as the vale of 
Tempe, you discover a little val- 
ley, enclosed by a barrier of rocks, 
in the form of a horse-shoe. The 
rocks are high, bold, and grotesque ; 
and the valley is divided by a ri- 
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ver, along the banks of which ^e 
extended meadows and pastures 
of a perpetual verdure. A path, 
which is on the left side of the river, 
leads in gentle windings to the 
head of this vast amphitheatre. 
There, at the foot of an enormous 
rock, and directly in front, you 
behold a prodigious cavern, hol- 
lowed by the hand of Nature ; 
and in this cavern arises a spring, 
as celebrated almost as that of 
Helicon. 

When the waters of the fountain 
are low you may enter the cavern, 
the gloom of which is tremendous. 
It is a double cavern. The open- 
ing into the exterior is an arch, 
sixty feet high ; that of the inte- 
rior, thirty. Near the middle of 
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the cavern you see an oval bason, 
the longest diameter of which is 
one hundred and eight feet; and 
into this bason, without jet or bub- 
ble, rises that copious stream which 
forms the river Sorgia. There is a 
common report that this fountain 
has never been fathomed. May not 
this proceed from the water's issu- 
ing with great impetuosity at the 
bottom, and thus forcing back the 
lead and line ? However this may 
be, you see nothing but an expanse 
of waters, smooth and tranquil. 

The surface of the fountain is 
black. This appearance is pro^ 
duced by the depth of the spring, 
the colour of the rocks, and the 
obscurity of the cavern ; for, in 
reality, nothing can be more clear 

Y 
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and limpid than the water of this 
spring. It stains not the rocks 
over which it passes, nor does it 
produce either weeds or mud. But 
what is very extraordinary, though 
so beautiful to the eye, it is harsh 
to the taste, crude, heavy, and not 
easily digested. It is excellent, 
however, for tanning and dying ; 
and is said to promote the growth 
of a plant which fattens oxen and 
hatches chickens, Strabo and 
Pliny, the naturalist, speak of this 
peculiarity. 

In the ordinary state of the foun- 
tain, the water falls away through 
some cavities under the rocks, and 
afterwards returns to the day, and 
commences its course as a river. 
But during the swell, about the 
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spring equinox, and sometimes 
also after heavy rains, there is an 

. astonishing accimiulation. 

The waters roll on with a lofty 
head to the opening of the cavern, 
and are precipitated along the 
rocks with the noise of thunder. 
The tumult, however, soon ceases ; 
the waters are peaceably received 
into a deep and commodious chan- 
nel, and form a most delightful 
river, navigable to its very source. 
This river is, in its progress, di- 
vided into various branches, waters 
many parts of Provence, receives 
several other streams, reunites its 

. branches, and falls into the Rhone 
near Avignon. 



SEE MRS. DOBSON's PETRARCH. 



y2 
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THE 

BEAUTIES OF VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 



Concluded. 



SCYTHIAN WINTER SCENE. 

There stalls enclose the herds that never stray. 
No grass the field, no leaves the wood array. 
But earth lies hid by ridgy drifts opprest. 
And snow, sev'n ells in height, deforms her breast. 
There blajsts that freeze, there winter, ever dwells : 
There never sun the pallid shade dispels : 
Whether his fiery steeds high heav'n ascend, 
Or westering to the wave his chariot bend. 
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Prone floods suspended in mid course congeal, 
Fix'd ocean rattles to the iron wheel. 
Where tossing vessels cross'd the billowy main, 
O'erthe smooth ice swift glides the loaded wain ; 
Brass snaps in sunder, and th' infolding vest 
Hardens Hke mail, and stiffens on the breast, 
Down to their depths ice binds the solid lakes. 
And hatchets cleave the wine in frozen flakes ; 
The icicle there hard'ning in the air. 
Bristles the uncomb'd beard, and matted hair. 
Meanwhile o'er all the air snows swell on snows. 
And the large limbs of stateliest bulls enclose ; 
Numb*d with new weight, and prest in droves, 

the deer 
Scarce o'er the mass their topmost antlers rear; 
Nor toils their flight impede, nor hounds o'ertake, 
Nor plumes of purple dye their fears awake ; 
But while in vain,^i»eneath the load opprest. 
They heave tlie jnount that gathers on their 

breast. 
Them, front to front, at will the murderers slay. 
Shout to their groan, and bear the spoil away. 
Beneath the earth in deep-sunk caves confin'd. 
The hordes in careless indolence reclin'd, 

y3 
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With oaks on oaks their high-pil'd fires upniae. 
And roll whole elms to feed th' undying blaze. 
To qiorts and games the livc'long night resign. 
And with harsh service'*' mock the generous vine. 
Thus lire the untam'd hordes, where o'er them roll 
The stars that wheel around the northern pole. 
And shivering in the bleak Riphaean blast. 
The tawny hide around their bodies cast^ 



THE BATTLE OP THE BEES. 

But if contending factions arm the hive. 
When rival kings in doubtful battle strive. 
Tumultuous crowds the dread event prepare. 
And palpitating hearts that beat to v^ar ; 
Deep brazen peals the lingering crowds excite. 
And harsh the voice like trumpets hoarse in fight. 
Onward they troop, and, brandishing their wings. 
Fit their fierce claws, and point their poison'd 
stings; 

* Beer, cider^ perryj and fennented Uqnon made of ■orrkes* 
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Throng to th' imperial tent, their king surround. 
Provoke the foe, and loud defiance sound. 
At length when spring expands th' unclouded day. 
Through opening portak burst their wing'd 

array; 
Fierce clash the clustering orbs, air rings around, 
Prone from the conflict myriads strow the ground. 
Thick as tempestuous hail from summer show'rs. 
Or streaming acorns dash'd from oaken bow'rs. 
Amid the press of war, th' encount'ring kings. 
Marked by the pomp and spreading of their 

wings, 
While boundless souls their little bosom swell, 
To deeds of glory either host impel : 
Fiercely they fight, unknowing how to yield. 
Till the dread victor masters all the field. 



THE 
ECONOMY AND POLITY OP THE BEES. 

They, they alone a common city share 
And rear a common race, the public carQ, 
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Love their known household, aid their country's 

cause. 
Securely live heneath established laws ; 
Prescient of winter, hoard the rifled spring. 
And summer's tribute to the treasury bring. 
Some, by fixt league, forsake awhile their home. 
And far and wide, to feed the nation, roam ; 
Form'd of thick gum and pale Narcissus' tear. 
Some, in the hive, their new foundations rear ; 
These, train'd to work, the clinging wax suspend. 
These to the young, the nation's hope, attend. 
These stow pure honey, and imwearied swell 
With liquid nectar each o'erflowing cell. 
These, at the gate, their station'd vigils keep, 
Mark where the clouds collect, the tempests 

sweep. 

Unload the labourer, or, embattled drive 

The drone, dull sluggard, from the busy hive : 

A nation toils, the work unwearied glows. 

And, redolent of thyme, the honey flows. 
♦ ♦ * ♦ 

To each his part ; age claims th' entrusted care 
To rear the palace and the dome repair ; 
The young, returning homeward late at night. 
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Droop with the thyme that loads their weary'd 

flight. 
Where'er a willow waves, or arbute grows. 
Or casia scents the gale, or crocus glows. 
Or hyacinth nnfolds its pnrple hue, 
Flow*r, shrub, and grove, for them their sweets 

renew. 
Alike they labour, and alike repose : 
Forth from their gates each mom the nation 

flows; 

And "vdien pale twihght, from tiie rifled mead. 

Bids the tir'd race, o'ercharg'd with spoil, recede. 

They seek their roof, their drooping frame revive. 

And shake with ceaseless hum the crowded hive. 

Deep calm succeeds, each laid within his cell. 

Where sleep and peace without a murmur dwell. 

If tempests low'r, or rushing Eurus soimd. 

Secure they creep their city walls around. 

Sip the pure rill that near their portal springs. 

And bound their wary flight in narrower rings ; 

And oft with pebbles like a balanced boat, 

Poiz'd, through the air on even pinions float. 
* * * * 

But (since dread ills both bees and man molest) 
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If e'er diBeaae the langoid hive infest, 
A horrid leanness the dread sign displays. 
Their vigour wastes away, their hue decays: 
The dead are carried forth, and sad and slow 
The long procession swells the pomp of woe ; 
Or round the doors they cling with pensile feet. 
Or all lie loitering in their dark retreat. 
Their drooping pinions, weak with famine, close. 
Or, shrunk with cold, their torpid limhs repose. 
Then long-drawn hums, wind on from cell to cell. 
Like gales that murmur down the woodland dell. 
Or ebbing waves that roll along the shore. 
Or flamds that in the furnace inly roar. 
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4 4 

SAXON ORIGIN 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



From the Anglo-Saxons we de- 
rive the names of the most ancient 
officers among us ; of the greater 
part of the divisions of the king- 
dom, and of almost all our towns 
and villages. From them also we 
derive our language ; of which the 
structure, and a majority of its 
words, much greater than those 
who have not thought on the sub- 
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ject would at first easily believ^^ 
are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words 
which make up the Lord's Prayer, 
there are only five not Saxon ; tfie 
best example of the natural bent of 
our language, and of the words apt 
to be chosen by those who speak 
and write it without design. Of 
eighty-one words in the soliloquy of 
Hamlet, thirteen only are of Latin 
origin , Even in a passage of ninety 
words in Milton, whose diction is 
more learned than that of any other 
poet, there are only sixteen Latin 
words. In four verses of the au- 
thorized version of Genesis, which 
contain about a hundred and thirty 
words, there are no more than five 
Latin. In seventy-nine words of 
Addison, whose perfect taste pre- 
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served him from a pedantic or 
constrained preference for any por- 
tion of the language, we find only 
fiifeen Latin. In later tinies the 
language has rebelled against the 
bad taste of those otherwise vigo- 
rous writers who, instead of enno- 
bling their style like Milton, by the 
position and combination of words, 
have tried to raise it by unusual and 
far-fetched expressions. Doctor 
Johnson himself, from whose cor- 
ruptions English style is only reco- 
vering, in eighty-seven words of his 
fine parallel between Dryden and 
Pope, has found means to introduce 
no more than twenty-one of Latin 
derivation . The language of fami- 
liar intercourse, the terms of jest and 
pleasantry, and those of necessary 
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business, the idioms or peculiar 
phrases into which words naturally 
run, the proverbs, which are the 
condensed and pointed sense of 
the people, the particles, on which 
our syntax depends, and which 
are of perpetual recurrence; all 
these foundations of a language 
are more decisive proofs of the 
Saxon origin of ours than even the 
great majority of Saxon words in 
writing, and the still greater majo- 
rity in speaking. In all cases 
where we have preserved a whole 
family of wordSi, the superior sig- 
nificancy of a Saxon over a Latin 
term is most remarkable. " Well- 
being arises from well-doing," is a 
Saxon phrase, which may be thus 
rendered into the Latin part of the 
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language, — " Felicity attends vir- 
tue :" biit how inferioi^ in force is 
the latter ! In the Saxon phrase 
the parts Or roots of words being 
significant in our language, and 
familiar to our eyes and ears, throw 
their whole meaning into the com- 
pounds and derivations; while the 
Latin words of the same import, 
having their roots and elements in 
a foreign language, carry only a 
cold and conventional signification 
to an English ear. It must not be 
a subject of wonder that language 
should have many closer connec- 
tions with the thoughts and feelings 
which it denotes, than our philoso- 
phy can always explain . As words 
convey these elements of the cha- 
racter of each particular mind, so 
z2 
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the structure and idioms of a lan- 
guage, those properties of it, which 
being known to us only by their 
effect, we are obliged to call its 
spirit and genius, seem to represent 
the characters or assemblage of 
qualities which distinguish one 
people from others. 

SEE MR. SHARON TURNBR's BISTORT OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS, AND SIR JAMES 
mackintosh's history of ENGLAND. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGl 



Words are merely the arbitra 
signs of ideas, connected with the 
by custom, not allied to them 
nature ; aad each idea, like a r 
of light, is liable to be tinged 
the medium of the word throu 
i which it passies. 

^ kbit's blbhbnts. 



Language is the dress of thoug 
and as the noblest diien, or m 
z3 



/ 
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graceful action, would be degraded 
and obscured by a garb appropri- 
ated to the gross employments of 
rustics or mechanics ; so the most 
heroic sentiments will lose their 
efficacy, and the most splendid 
ideas drop their magnificence, if 
they are conveyed by words used 
commonly upon low and trivial oc- 
casions, debased by vulgar mouths, 
and contaminated by inelegant 
applications. Truth ii^deed is al- 
ways truth, and reason is always 
reason ; they have an intrinsic and 
unalterable value, and constitute 
that intellectual gold which defies 
destruction: but goid may be so 
concealed in baser matter, that 
only a chymist can recover it; sense 
may be so hidden in unrefined and 
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plebeian words, that nonie but phi- 
losophers can distinguish it ; and 
both may be so buried in impuri- 
ties^ as not to pay the cost of their 
extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle 
of the thoughts, first presents itself 
to the intellectual eye ; and if the 
first appearance offends, a further 
knowledge is not often sought. 
Whatever professes to benefit by 
pleasing, must please at once. 
The pleasures of the mind imply 
something sudden and unexpected-; 
that which elevates must always 
surprise. What is perceived by 
slow degrees may gratify us with 
consciousness of impi*6vemeiit, but 
will never strike with the sense of 
pleasure. dr. johnson. 
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At the first rise of language, men 
would begin with giving names to 
the diflFerent objects which they 
discerned or thought of. The stock 
of words would then be very small. 
As men's ideas multiplied, and 
their acquaintance with objects iil- 
creased, their store of names and 
words would also increase. But 
to the vast variety of objects, and 
ideas, no language is adequate. 
No language is so copious as to 
have a separate word for every 
separate idea. Mien naturally 
sought to abridge this labour of 
multiplying wotds Without end ; 
and, in order to lay less burdeti 
upon their memories, made one 
word, which they had already ap- 
7>ropriated to a certain idea or ob- 
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ject, Stand also for some other idea 
or object, between which and the 
primary one^ they found, or fancied, 
some relation. The names of sen- 
sible objects were the words most 
easily introduced; and were, by 
degrees, extended to those mental 
objects, of which men had more 
obscure conceptions, and to which 
they found it more difficult to as- 
sign distinct names^ They bor- 
rowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagina- 
tion found some affinity. Thus 
we speak of a piercing judgment, 
and a clear head ; a soft or a hard 
heart ; a rough or a smooth beha- 
viour. We say inflamed by anger, 
warmed by love, swelled by pride, 
melted into grief; and these are 
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almost the only significant words 
which we have for such ideas. 

MUSRAT; 



The melody of a language de- 
pends greatly upon its vowel ter- 
minations. In English not more 
than a dozen common words end 
in a; about two dozen end in o. 
In y we have no less than 4,900 
words, about an eighth part of our 
language ; our words amounting 
to about 39,000. 



heron's lettbrs. 
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ON ELOQUENCE. 



Eloquence is the art of speak- 
ing and writing with elegance and 
dignity, in order to please, instruct, 
and persuade. Elegance consists 
in the purity and perspicuity of 
language. Purity may be ac- 
quired by studying authors of es- 
tablished reputation, conversing 
with the best company, and by the 
frequent practice of composition. 
Perspicuity consists in making 
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use of clear and intelligible ex- 
pressions, in avoiding ambiguous 
words, aflFected brevity, long and 
perplexed periods, and confused 
metaphors. If a composition be 
perspicuous, the sense of it will 
strike the mind, in the same man- 
ner as the light of the sun does the 
eyes, even if you do not look at- 
tentively at the sun itself. Dig- 
nity arises from sublime thoughts, 
and noble and elevated tropes and 
figures. 

It may be thought unreasonable 
to fetter the mind by systems, and 
to restrain the flights of eloquence 
by rules. But it is evident, from 
experience and observation, that 
ndes may greatly assist genius, 
jprovided they point out the right 
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road, without confining the learner 
to a single track, from which he is 
told it is unlawful to deviate. They 
are undoubtedly necessary, before 
practice gives that ease which may 
enable him to trust his own well 
regulated exertions, and to proceed 
without a guide. 

kett's elements, vol. I. p. 192. 



A A 
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THE 

PRINCIPAL FIGURES OF SPEECH 

BRIEFLY EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
IN PROSE AND TERSE. 

TJie prose explanations extracted, partly, from Kett*s 

Elements. 



The most common, and the most 
beautiful of tropes, is the Meta- 
phor. It combines one idea with 
another which resembles it in some 
particular, for the sake of making a 
more lively and forcible impression 
on the mind. Thus the Psalmist 
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says, — " God is my rock and my 
shield." — "Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path." Metaphors are so common, 
that in conversation we often use 
them, without being sensible of 
their occurrence. We say that a 
man has a sour or a sweet temper ; 
a cold or a warm heart ; that he is 
worn out with fatigue, or weighed 
down by care. We say the air is 
keen or soft ; and we cannot easily 
find words more expressive, to 
convey these ideas. 



A Metaphor resemblance puts in place 
Of proper words, and adds a vivid grace ; 
As — Golden harvests, or a storm of rage. 
Bridle thy wrath, and ne'er in strife engage ! 

A a2 
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An epithet or metaphor drawn 
from nature ennobles art ; an epi- 
thet or metaphor drawn from art 
degrades nature. 

DR. JOHNSON. 



Metaphorical expression may be 
sometimes used with grace, where 
a regular simile would be intolera- 
ble : but there are situations so 
overwhelming, as not to admit even 
the slightest metaphor. 

Metaphorical language is proper 
when a man struggles to bear with 
dignity or decency, a misfortune 
however great: the struggle agi- 
tates and animates the mind. 



A Simile differs from a meta- 
pbor in this respect, the latter is 
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joined with the subject it is intro- 
duced to illustrate ; the former is 
separately expressed with some 
term to prepare us for the com- 
parison; as when Job says, — "My 
days are passed away as the swift 
ships, as the eagle that hasteth to 
her prey." 



Similes are not expected to be 
minutely exact ; it is enough if the 
general resemblance is striking. 



An Allegory consists in a suc- 
cession of metaphors, and is intro- 
duced to enliven a subject with 
allusive images, as for example : — 
" The Lord is my shepherd, there- 
A A 3 
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fore can I lack nothing ; he shall 
feed me in a green pasture, and 
lead me forth beside the waters of 
comfort : yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me." 



An Allbgory metaphors extends, 

And with tiieir unages deep meaning hlends. 



Fables and Parables come 
under the head of allegories. In 
fables, w ords and actions are attri- 
buted to beasts, and even inanimate 
objects, for the sake of conveying 
instruction. The most ancient is 
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the fable of the Bramble and Trees, 
related by Jotham to the inhabi- 
tants of Shechem, and recorded in 
the book of Judges. Parables are 
short narratives, intended to con- 
vey, by a striking description, 

noral lessons. The most 
I are the piirables spoken 

j^avioor, of the Sower, the 
8on,rftnd the Good Sa- 



tvcys an exag- 

in object. It is 

t-ts, the nature of 

common bounds. 

,ple : — " Saul and 

■ lovely and pleasant 

I and in their death 
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they were not divided ; they were 
swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions." 



Hyperbolb excess denotes. — ^Behold ! 

Her eyes are stars! their beams are liquid gold! 



Irony conveys a meaning op- 
posite to the expression, and is 
shown either in the manner of the 
speaker or the nature of the sub- 
ject. The sarcasm differs from 
the irony in being more severe 
and keen in its application. *' Cry 
aloud," said the prophet Elijah 
to the false prophets of Baal, when 
they were invoking that idol to 
send Bre from heaven, to consume 
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the sacrifice, — ** cry aloud, for he 
is a God ; either he is talking, or 
he is pursuing, or he is on a jour- 
ney, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked." 



To Irony dissembling words belong ; 

As — ^Thanks, proad peacock, for thy tuneful 



song! 



The Synecdoche varies a com- 
mon expression, by putting a part 
for the whole, the singular number 
for the plural, a species for a genus, 
or the reverse of any of these. In 
common conversation we say, so 
many head of cattle ; twenty sail 
of the line ; he lives at the next 
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door. The prophet Isaiah says, — 
" Then shall the Assyrian fall by 
the sword." 



Synecdoche does comprehension mean ; 
A part for whole; — ^the whole for part is seen : — 
Beneath this roof ten summers have I passed; — 
Yon fleet of twenty sail is anchored fast. 
And, praising spring, a voice from Virgil hear! 
" Green are the woods, most beautiful the year,*' 



The Metonymy puts the cause 
for the effect, the author for his 
work, the sign for the thing signi- 
fied, the thing containing for that 
which it contains ; as in these ex- 
amples : — " They have Moses and 
the prophets, let them hear them." 
— ^'The sceptre shall not depart 
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from Judah." — " The whole city- 
came out to meet us." 



Metonymy a change^of name denotes. 

And serves in various phrase to dress our 

thoughts. 
As — ^John reads Virgil; meaning Virgil's works. 
Respect grey hairs. — Cold death in ambush lurks. 
The kettle boils. — ^The warrior's conquering 

steel. 
Assume the sceptre and thy power reveal ! 



Interrogation proposes ques- 
tions, not so much for the sake of 
information, as to give spirit to 
ideas ; for example : — our Saviour 
said to the multitude, concerning 
John the Baptist, " What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see ? A 
reed shaken with the wind ? But 
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what went ye out to see ? A man 
clothed with soft rahnent ? Behold 
they that wear soft clothing are in 
king's houses. But what went ye 
out to see ? A prophet ? Yea, I 
say unto you, and more than a 
prophet." These fine ideas would 
lose all their effect, if they were 
expressed only by a plain assertion « 



Intbrrogation questioDS puts with force> 
And gives both life and spirit to discourse. — • 
You have I promised ; — shall I not fulfil ? 
You have I guarded ; — shall I turn and kill? 



The Prosopopceia gives life, 

passion, and action, to inanimate 

beings ; as for instance : — " The 

waters saw thee, O God, the waters 
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saw thee, and were afraid. What 
ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou 
fleddest, and thou Jordan, that 
thou wast driven back ? Ye moun- 
tains, that ye skipped like rams, 
and ye little hills like young sheep." 



pROSOPOPCEiA persons makes of things. 

As — ^Now the moon her pearly Itistre flittgs. 



The Apostrophe turns off from 
the regular track of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, 
— " Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. O Death ! where is thy 
sting? O Grave! where is thy 
victory ?" Here is likewise an 
example of the Interrogation. 

B B 
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Apostrophe, as thoughts and feelings press. 
Turns to some object with a brief address. 
Accursed thirst of gold ! the crimes how great. 
Which thou dost urge mankind to perpetrate ! 



Antithesis illustrates a subject 
by the opposition of contrary qua- 
lities. It may be compared to 
the light and shade of a picture, 
which add to the effect of each 
other, and make the whole com- 
position more impressive. For 
example : — " By honour and disr 
honour, by evil report and good 
report, as deceivers and yet true, 
as unknown and yet well known, 
as dying and behold we live, as 
sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as 
poor yet making many rich, as 
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having nothing and yet possessing 
all things." 



Antithesis arrays in stronger light ; 
Thus white oppos'd to black appears more bright. 
'* Tho' deep, yet dear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o'erflowing, full." 



The Climax rises by regular 
steps from one circumstance to 
another, until the thoughts cannot 
be carried to a greater elevation. 
Of this figure an instance is given 
by St. Paul, when he says, "Whom 
Grod did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate ; whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called ; 
whom he called, them he also jus- 

B B 2 
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tified ; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified." 



By Climax we ia Rhetoric learn to dimb 
From weak and low, to migbtj and sublime ! 
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ON THE 

LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 



Breathes there liie man with sotil so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath tum'd 

Prom wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If snch there breathe, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High tho' his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
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Living, shall forfeit £Btir renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dost, from whence he sprung^ 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and nnsong. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



The Love of our Country, 
when regulated by virtue, and 
made consistent with universal be- 
nevolence, is one of the noblest 
and most generous passions that 
can animate the human breast. 
Since it comprehends: in it all the 
affections due to our parents, chil- 
dren, friends, neighbours, fellow- 
citizens, and countrymen. It does 
not merely consist in an attachment 
to the spot of earth where we drew 
our first breath ; but it is an affec- 
tion for the community, as govern- 
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fed by the same laws, and united 
by a common interest. Whenever 
this passion prevails, it swallows 
up all sordid and selfish regards, 
conquers the love of pleasure, ease, 
wealth and power ; and even the 
amiable partialities of friendship, 
gratitude, and ties of blood, when 
they come in competition with the 
public good. And it will teach a 
man bravely to sacrifice all, even 
life itself, in defence of the liberty, 
the happiness, and the honour of 
his country. In short, this passion 
inspires resignation and obedience 
to the laws, and is the parent of 
public spirit, love of liberty^ and 
all the other political duties that 
form the hero and the patriot. 
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" GOLDEN OPINIONS " 
AND NOBLE PARAGRAPHS, 

CULLED 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Conclttded* 



That degree of sensibility which 
prompts us to "weep with them 
that weep," is stronger than that 
which prompts us to ** rejoice with 
them that rejoice;" for this rea- 
son, the unhappy stand more in 
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need of our fellow-feeling and as- 
sistance than the prosperous. 



Human life, like the sea, is ex- 
posed to frequent hurricanes, and 
the evening of the brightest day 
is often obscured and tempestuous. 
The wise ought to say of the world 
as Palinurus, that famous pilot in 
Virgil, did of the sea, " Shall I 
confide in that monster ?" 



True Virtue comes as pure out 
of adversity, as gold out of the 
crucible. 



Hope is a sturdy plant, that 
will grow on the most rocky soil ; 
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it is destined for the aliment of 
man's spiritual part, and without 
it he could not exist. 



There are no principles but those 
of religion to be depended upon 
in cases of real stress ; and these 
are able to encounter the worst 
emergencies, and to bear us up 
under all the changes and chances 
to which our life is subjects 



Give no promise without consi- 
deration ; but when given, hold it 
sacred. 



The comfort of life depends upon 
co/2Fersation, good offices^ and con^ 
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€ord : and human society is like 
the working of an arch of stqne ; 
all would fall to the ground, if one 
piece did not support another. 



It is not the value of the present, 
but the benevolence of the mind, 
that we are to consider. 



In deep affliction, there is cer- 
tainly no balm equal to that of 
pouring out the heart to a benevo- 
lent Deity, and expressing entire 
resignation to His will. 



Truth is always uppermost, being 
the natural issue of the mind ; it 
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requires no art nor training, no in^ 
ducement nor temptation, but only 
that we yield to natural impulse. 
Lying, on the contrary, is doing 
violence to our nature ; and is ne- 
ver practised, even by the worst of 
men, without some temptation. 
Speaking truth is like using our 
natural food, which we would do 
from appetite, although it answer- 
ed no end: lying is like taking 
physic, which is nauseous to the 
taste, and which no man takes, 
but for some end which he cannot 
otherwise attain. 



Devotion is not to be considered 

as a transient glow of affection, 

occasioned by some casual impres- 
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sions of divine goodness, which are 
suffered to remain unconnected 
with the conduct of life. It is a 
powerful principle, which pene- 
trates the soul, which purifies the 
affections from debasing attach- 
ments, and by a fixed and steady 
regard to God, subdues every sin- 
ful passion, and forms the inclina- 
tions to piety and virtue. 



He who fears God, and is at the 
same time just and beneficent to 
men, exhibits religion to the world 
with full propriety. It shines in 
his conduct with its native splen- 
dour, and its rays throw a glory 
round him. His character is above 
reproach. It is at once amiable 
c c 
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and venerable. Malice itself is 
afraid to attack him; and even 
the worst men respect and honour 
him in their hearts. 



Books are faithful repositories, 
which may be awhile neglected 
or forgotten; but when they are 
opened again, will again impart 
their instruction: memory, once 
interrupted, is not to be recalled. 
Written learning is a fixed lumi- 
nary, which, after the cloud that 
had hidden it has passed away, is 
again bright in its proper station. 
Tradition is but a meteor, which, if 
once it falls, cannot be rekindled. 

FINIS. 
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